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H! yes, dear friend, ’tis hard for one who knew 
No crown but roses, to be crowned with rue; 
To weep, who always smiled; to bear a cross, 


Who never felt a burden or a loss. 


’Tis hard—but when the bitter sprays oppress, 
And when the cross smites down with heaviness, 
O think of Him who erst this valley trod, 

And blest the narrow path which leads to God! 
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SCRIPTURE INSPIRATION AND 


SCRIPTURE INSPIRATION AND MODERN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 


I.—WHAT THE CHURCH SAYS. 


HE idea of Scripture inspiration as understood 
by Catholic theologians involves not only a “ d- 
vinitas secundum materiam’’—the Divine or 
supernatural character of certain truths con- 
tained therein, or revelation—but also “ Divinitas 
secundum auctorem”—or the divinity of the principal Author. 
In other words, the collection of writings called Holy Scripture 
is not merely sacred because it contains imbedded in it, like 
gold in a hill-side, truths concerning God and man to which rea- 
son is either absolutely or morally incapable of attaining, but 
also because, for the form in which Scripture conveys these 
truths, and their entire context, the God of truth has made him- 
self to some real extent responsible. He is the prompter of the 
undertaking, the suggester of the subject-matter, the supervisor 
of the execution, and the editor, so to speak, who affixes his 
name and zmprimatur to the work. 
IN WHAT INSPIRATION CONSISTS. 

It is precisely in this manifold relation between God and the 
sacred writers that inspiration consists. Its variety—for there is 
a difference of degree in the inspiration of different parts of 
Holy Scripture—is to be found mainly in the differing degrees in 
which the subject-matter, whether in detail or expression, is 
Divinely suggested or left to the resources of the human author. 
Inspiration is the measure of the Divine authorship. Man, not 
God, is the author in the popular sense of the term, the imme- 
diate intellectual maker and composer of the sacred writings. 
It was a human mind with all its native limitations that com- 
piled and digested what it afterwards expressed in various liter- 
ary forms. Only here and there are there evidences of anything 
approaching a Divine dictation; but throughout a Divine pre- 
vention manifests itself. But as it is precisely this Divine con- 
tribution of suggestion and assistance that gives its priceless dis- 
tinction to the sacred writings, God comes to be spoken of by 
theologians as the “ auctor principalis.’ The following illustra- 
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tion may serve to bring out. the force of the Latin word. Eras- 
mus (Ep. ad von Hutten), speaking of Blessed Thomas More, 
says: “Quin et mihi ut Moriz encomium scriberem, hoc est ut 
camelus saltarem, fuit auctor.” More was the inspirer of this 
work of Erasmus. Had he stood over him and seen that his 
own idea was sufficiently carried out, and in no respect gainsaid, 
he would, so far as we may compare things human with things 
Divine, an external with an internal action, have stood to him 
in the same relation as God stood to the sacred writers. 


WHAT IS THE EXTENT OF DIVINE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


The great question that lies before us, that clamors for solu 
tion, is: What may be the extent of the Divine responsibility 
in the word of Scripture, what does it imply, what preclude, 
what permit? Can we regard any of the statements of fact or 
theory or sentiment in the Bible as in any sense misstatements ? 
and if so, in what sense? 

When we are first introduced to the Scriptures as the word 
of God we look around us with admiration and awe, impressed 
by the surpassing beauty and grandeur of the literary habitation, 
with which no other literary dwelling-place made with hands can 
compare, and we are fain to cry out, “ Verily this is the house 
of God, this is the gate of heaven!” But when we begin to 
examine in detail, we are startled and puzzled to find such an 
infinite variety of material, of tone, of temper, of strain of sen- 
timent, of moral pitch, of intellectual level. Instead of stately 
uniformity of white robes with which our imagination is apt to 
clothe a heavenly visitant, a garb as varied as Joseph’s coat of 
many colors meets our eye. We are thus brought across the 
immediate, though subordinate, authors of the books of Scrip- 
ture—the human authors, known or unknown, of every variety 
of character and attainment, saints and sinners, learned and un- 
learned, the highest genius and the lowliest capacity. We are 
made familiar, on the one hand, with the loftiest utterances of 
the sublimest morality, the most exalted enthusiasm, the words 
of men who have verily conversed with God—words to which 
the fitting prelude may well be, “Thus saith the Lord”; on the 
other hand, we are introduced to a quaintly childlike narrative 
suggesting in various directions imperfect knowledge, and strong- 
ly characterized by national limitations, and imperfect moral 
and intellectual development. 

The Old Testament embraces tones as various as the solemn 
denunciations of Isaias; the lyric drama of the Psalms, in which 
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every sentiment of humanity finds its voice and claims its por- 
tion ; the military chronicle of the Machabees, with its conscious 
struggling after an accuracy which it feels to be hardly attain- 
able ; and the musings of the world-weary Ecclesiastes, whereof the 
ground-tone is that the game of sin is not worth the playing, but 
with here and there high words of aspiration and intercession, like 
the mysterious flying voices in Dante’s Purgatorio. And now we 
repeat, the question is, How far may all these various. instruments, 
which to. so large an extent have been allowed to do their own 
work after their own fashion,in various degrees of perfection or 
imperfection, be considered, in minor matters unconnected with 
faith and morals, to be subject to the “humanum aliquid” of 
misapprehension and misstatement ? 
THE CHURCH TEACHES. 

As Catholics we are bound to ask ourselves: 1. What, if any- 
thing, has the church decided in the matter, in the way of de- 
finitive declaration? 2. What, in default of such definitive 
teaching, are we to gather as to her belief from the “ consensus 
doctorum,’ and what obligation as to our belief does such ‘“ con- 
sensus,” supposing it to exist, carry with it? 


THE TRIDENTINE AND VATICAN COUNCILS. 


The only definitive teaching on the question of inspiration 
with which we need concern ourselves is the teaching of the 
Tridentine and Vatican Councils. The Council of Trent (Sess. 
IV., de Can. Script.), after asserting that God is the author of 
both Testaments and enumerating the books of Scripture, anathe- 
matizes every one “who receives not as sacred and canonical 
the aforesaid books in their integrity, with all their parts as 
they are wont to be read in the Catholic Church, and as they 
are contained in the ancient Vulgate edition.” And again, in 
the ensuing decree (de edit. et usu Sacror. Libror.), enacts and 
declares that “this ancient Vulgate edition, which has been ap- 
proved by its use for so many centuries in the church, be held 
as authentic” (z.¢., as adequately representing the originals) “ in 
public lectures, disputations, sermons, and expositions, and that 
no one on any pretext whatsoever venture or presume to reject 
it.” It does this, it says, in order that people may know what 
the council is aiming at, and “what evidence and authorities it 
will mainly employ for the confirmation of dogmas and for the 
restoration of morals in the church.” To this the Vatican 
Council adds two points bearing on our inquiry: 1. It explains 
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the Divine authorship ‘“ utriusgue Testamenti’”’ to mean the 
authorship of the several books contained therein; 2. That the 
sacred character of these books consists not merely in their con- 
taining the revelation in its purity, but-in this—that being written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have God for 
their author, and thus their sacred character is not derived from 
any subsequent approval of the church. 


THE VULGATE IS HELD AS AUTHENTIC, 


From a careful analysis of this conciliar teaching, it will appear 
that the church says nothing whatever of the sacred originals 
except indirectly, so far as they are represented by the Vul- 
gate. She teaches that the Vulgate adequately represents them 
so that it must be held as authentic; that it is in substance 
identical with them throughout, and its teaching absolutely 
identical in every point of faith and morals, forasmuch as it is 
to furnish authoritative texts for the confirmation of faith and 
the restoration of morals: a /ortiori, then, an analogous corre- 
spondence with truth is vindicated for the original texts. So 
far, then, our question is answered; the original texts of Scrip- 
ture can, for any one who accepts the conciliar teaching of the 
church, contain no misstatement affecting the substance of the 
work, or involving an error in faith or morals, for even as repre- 
sented in the Vulgate they are declared not to do so. 


A FULLER ANSWER TO OUR QUESTION. 


But cannot we deduce a fuller answer to our question than 
this? Can we not interpret these decrees, with certain theolo- 
gians, as precluding any, the least, misstatement “ guoad res et 
sententias’’? Now, I am not considering what the Fathers of 
Trent or of the Vatican Council, in common with other Fathers 
and theologians, may be supposed to have held on the subject, 
or what the Divine authorship may be reasonably thought to im- 
ply—points which naturally find their places later on; but sim- 
ply what the decrees define. Here I unhesitatingly answer that 
no such point is defined. The Fathers of Trent are simply 
dealing with Scripture in its larger features, its substance, those 
integrating parts which sundry of the heresies of the day were 
repudiating, and its cogency in faith and morals. The decree, 
as it is in fact formulated, could only be supposed to define this 
point in so far as it can be supposed to define as much regarding 
the Vulgate, for it deals with nothing in the original texts except 
what they have in common with the Vulgate; but we know that 
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the Fathers did not regard the latter as free from all misstate- 
ments in minutie not involving a point of faith or morals; on 
the contrary they were contemplating very considerable emenda- 
tions. 

DISCUSSION BETWEEN FRANZELIN AND VERCELLONE, 

In the important discussion between Cardinal Franzelin and 
Vercellone—the learned editor of the Varie@ Jlectiones Vulg. 
Sib.—on the question whether every text in the Vulgate deal- 
ing with faith and morals must needs be genuine Scripture, both 
disputants assume that other undogmatic texts stand on quite a 
different footing. No doubt neither party contemplates any 
other condition for possible misstatement except ungenuineness ; 
I am not pretending that either Franzelin or Vercellone con- 
templated the slightest misstatement in the original texts. I 
appeal to them as evidence that neither the original Vulgate nor 
its fextus receptus was accounted necessarily free from the possi- 
bility of misstatement in points not affecting faith and morals. 
But if the Vulgate gives the measure of what the council de- 
fined as to the truth of Scripture, it follows that the council de- 
fined nothing as to the accuracy of all the “ves et sententie” in 
the original texts, as such, abstracting from faith and morals. 

CONSENSUS OF THE FATHERS. 

In default of a definition of the church, we must inquire 
whether there is a consensus of Fathers and theologians on the 
matter, and of the weight of such consensus in determining our 
assent. By “consensus” I mean the absolute unanimity of such 
Fathers and theologians as refer to the subject at all. It will 
be convenient to take the latter part of the question—the doc- 
trinal—first. 

The principle has ever held good in the church, that a con- 
sensus Patrum has the cogency of a rule of faith, provided, 1, 
that it concerns a point belonging to the materia fidei vel morum ; 
that is to say, when it is essentially concerned with the relations 
between God and man, whether natural or revealed, and with 
the obligations, whether of assent or conduct, springing there- 
from; 2, that the consensus is to the effect not merely that 
such has been the common sentiment of Catholics, but that such 
has been ever held by them as de fide. 

The weight of such a consensus does not depend upon the 
authoritative position of the Fathers as bishops and teachers in 
the church, but precisely upon this: that they are recognized as 
unexceptionable witnesses to the contents of the church’s faith. In 
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other words, we have in a practical form the famous maxim of 
St. Vincent of Lerins, ‘“ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnt- 
bus,” for this maxim is not to be regarded as a negative test, a 
sine qua non of orthodoxy, as though nothing could be accounted 
de fide which should lack such explicit recommendation, but pre- 
cisely and exclusively as a positive pledge that the doctrine so 
recommended is de fide to the exclusion of all that may contra- 
dict it. The application of this principle by the Council of 
Trent to the interpretation of Scripture might seem at first sight 
to involve some contraction of its subject-matter, but we must 
recollect that Scripture was habitually regarded as the seminarium 
containing directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, all arti- 
cles of faith and morals. The conciliar decree concerning the 
interpretation is, indeed, thrown into a disciplinary form, but the 
dogmatic principle we have indicated indubitably underlies it. It 
comes to the same thing whether we regard the subjoined catena 
of Fathers and theologians as interpreters of the Scripture texts 
claiming a Divine authorship and inspiration, or as witnesses to 
the oral tradition of the church concerning the authority of 
Scripture. 
WHAT THEY THINK. 

It is not anywhere disputed that an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of Fathers and theologians, from the earliest times to the 
present century, have taught that the inspiration of Scripture or 
its Divine authorship implies that the literal sense, whether pro- 
per or metaphorical, of every categorical statement found in Holy 
Scripture is true, that every such statement contains a truth as 
the necessary and adequate object of the intention of the Divine 
Author. 

We shall now proceed to give a few specimens of their lan- 
guage: St. Hilary (in Ps. xviii.): “In the Scriptures there is noth- 
ing superfluous, nothing not worthy of its author, nothing imper- 
fect”; St. Basil (in Gen., Hom. vi.): “No otiose syllable”; St. 
John Chrysostom (in Joan., Hom. 1.): “ Nothing insignificant is 
contained in them”; St. Jerome (Ep. 46): “And first we would 
have thee to know that throughout Scripture there can be no 
self-contradiction.”’ 

St. Augustine (de Consens. Evang., i. 11-12): “It is certain 
that all untruth is absent from the Evangelists, both that which 
comes of lying and that which comes of forgetting”; again (Ep. 
28 ad S. Hieron.): “No error, not even in matters of small mo- 
ment, must be admitted in Scripture”; and again (de Consens. 
Evang., i. 54): “There, if anything absurd disturbs us, we must 
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not say that the author has not the truth, but either that the 
manuscript is faulty, or the translator has erred, or thou thyself 
understandest not.” 


THE OPINION OF ST. THOMAS. 


St. Thomas (quodlib. xii. art. 26): “ This must be held, that 
whatsoever is contained in Holy Scripture is true, and that he 
who should hold the contrary thereof would be a heretic”; (de 
Potent., qu. iv. art. 1): ‘‘ What Holy Scripture says once was we 
must not say was not, for, as Augustinus saith (lib. v. de Trin.), 
no Christian holds what contradicts Holy Scripture; but the 
Divine Scripture saith, the earth was once ‘zuanis et vacua,’ there- 
fore we must not say that it was not ‘ zmanis et vacua’”’; (in Titum, 
cap. iii. test. 2): “In Holy Scripture there is nothing in reality 
contradictory, but if aught appeareth so, it is either because it is 
not understood, or because the passage is corrupt through the 
fault of the transcriber”; (1a. qu. xxxii. art. iv.): “A thing may 
appertain to the faith in two ways. In one way, directly, as those 
points which are primarily Divinely delivered to us, as that God 
is Triune, or the only Begotten Son of God incarnate, or the 
like, and thereon to hold falsely zpso facto involves heresy. Jndi- 
rectly, however, those positions concern the faith from which fol- 
lows aught contrary to the faith; as, for instance, if any one 
were to say that Samuel was not the son of Helcana; for from 
this it would follow that the Divine Scripture was untrue.” 

Clement VI., in the Interrogatory proposed to the Arminians, 
art. 14 (ap. Rainald, an. 1351), puts the question: “Hast thou 
believed, and dost thou now believe, that the New and Old 
Testaments, in all the books which the authority of the Roman 
Church commends, contain the undoubted truth in every particu- 
lar ? (per omnia). This has special reference to an unimportant 
matter of fact, the manner of Cain’s death. (See Ben. XII. cont. 
Armin., art. 114 ibid. an. 1341.) 

Driado (de Sac. Script., lib. i. cap. i.) speaks thus: Scripture 
is “without admixture of untruth, . . . in regard to which 
it is altogether unlawful to doubt as to the truth and correct- 
ness of anything asserted therein. There is, indeed, a certain 
pious variance and discussion amongst the Fathers of the church, 
but it does not turn on this, whether what is asserted in the 
Scripture be true and correct; but upon this, that one expounds 
and interprets the words of the same passage thus, another 
thus.” 

Of this writer R. Simon (Bib. Critic) says: “Il semble que 
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les évéques assemblés dans le Concile de Trente l’aient suive 
dans tout ce qu’ils ont décidé sur l’autorité de la Vulgate.” 

These passages are sufficiently clear and sufficiently represen- 
tative, and establish that, according to the common teaching of 
Fathers and theologians, all the “ ves et sententie” of Holy Scrip- 
ture are to be regarded as true. 


THE HISTORY OF THE OPPOSITE OPINION. 


When we turn to the history of the opposite opinion, viz., 
that the Divine authorship does not preclude a certain admix- 
ture of falsity in matters external to the sphere of faith and 
morals, we find that the pedigree assigned to it by its oppo- 
nents will not bear examination. When they pretend to trace 
its parentage to the Gnostics opposed by St. Epiphanius and 
St. Jerome, who contended that the sacred writers occasionally 
“ sicut homines locutt sunt,’ and in consequence now and again, 
like men, fell into error; or again to certain members of the 
old Antiochene school, such as Theodore of Mopsuestia, con- 
demned by the Fifth Council (see Scheeben, Cath. Dogm., vol. i. 
p. 112), they forget that it was precisely within the sphere of 
faith and morals that these heretics made their attack and the 
Fathers their defence. Indeed there is no trace, so far as I 
know, of the particular view I am considering till the sixteenth 
century. Then indeed, as we learn from Melchior Canus (de loc. 
lib. ii. c. xviii.), Cardinal Cajetan and Steuch, a bishop of Candia 
—sometime Vatican librarian and present at one or more of the 
early sessions of Trent—understood St. Jerome to admit that 
the Evangelists had been led into certain minor errors by the Sep- 
tuagint, and were themselves of this opinion. Canus informs us 
that Cajetan did not persist in his view; but it is pretty clear 
that no retractation was producible. After this, and the doubt- 
ful exception of Erasmus, it was not, I believe, till the middle 
of the present century that the view found expression in the 
work of a Catholic author, the German Professor Schegg, who 
in his commentary on St. Matthew suggests as an escape from 
a difficulty that the Evangelist may have erred through defect 
of memory. It has subsequently been from time to time advo- 
cated by Catholic writers as a tenable hypothesis calculated to 
be of advantage in meeting the objections of modern criticism. 
It has been quite recently put forward by the late Cardinal New- 
man in England, and by Canon Bartolo in Turin. The general 
current of teaching in the church, however, has as yet remained 
almost unmodified by these isolated attempts. Witness such 
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writers as Patrizzi, Ubaldi, Lamy, Vigoroux, as representing the 
great centres of ecclesiastical education, Rome, Paris, and Lou- 


vain. 
HOW FAR THE CONSENSUS IMPOSES AN OBLIGATION OF BELIEF. 


We must now proceed to consider how far the cloud of wit- 
nesses for the common opinion really fulfils the requirements of 
a full and precise consensus on the point in question, and so 
imposes upon us an obligation of belief; or whether any doubt 
can be thrown on the unanimity or precision of the testimony, 
and so the point remain, however nearly closed, an open ques- 
tion. It will here be to the purpose to submit to a somewhat 
detailed examination the various utterances of one whom the 
church entitles “zm exponendis Sacris Scripturts Doctor Maximus.” 
The following catena of passages will, I believe, with the one 
already quoted, embrace in substance all that St. Jerome has 
said at all bearing on the point. 

In Amos, lib. ii. c. 5 (op. ed. Vallarsi, tom. vi. p. 306): 
“This is to be noted throughout Holy Scripture, that the Apos- 
tles and Apostolic men in producing their testimonies from the 
Old Testament did not consider the words but the sense; nor 
cared to set their feet in the same foot-prints of language, if 
only they did not depart from the meaning (a sententits).” As 
an instance of what he has in view he continues: ‘“ Neither is 
the first martyr to be thought to have erred because for what 
the prophet (Amos) had written, ‘trans Damascum,’ he quoted 
‘trans Babylonem.’ For he gave the meaning rather than the 
word, inasmuch as they were carried through Damascus into 
Babylon, or through Babylon ’—Babylon being the slave-mart. 

In Michzam, lib. ii. c. 5, after appealing to what he calls 
the contrarius sensus of the quotation, “ meguaquam minima es” 
of Matth, ii. as contrasted with the “‘smodicus es’’ both in the 
Hebrew and Septuagint of the prophet quoted, as an instance 
of sacerdotal slovenliness, but which St. Matthew did not care 
to correct, he continues: “There are some who assert that in 
almost all the testimonies which are cited from the Old Testa- 
ment this sort of excess occurs, that either the order is changed 
or the words, and sometimes the meaning also is different; the 
Apostles or Evangelists not taking their citations from the book, 
but trusting to their memory, which sometimes failed them.” 
In Matth., lib. iv. in c. 27 (tom. vi. p. 228): “Then was ful- 
filled what was spoken by Jeremias the prophet” (concerning 
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the thirty pieces and the potter’s field): ‘This citation is not 
found in Jeremias. In Zacharias, however, who is almost the last 
of the twelve prophets, there is a certain resemblance, and al- 
though the sense is not very different (on multum discrepit), 
yet the order and words are different. I read the other day, in 
a Hebrew volume brought me by a Jew of the Nazarene sect, 
an apocryphal Jeremias in which I found the passage word for 
word. Nevertheless the citation seems to me rather to have 
been taken from Zacharias, after the ordinary fashion of Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, who, foregoing the verbal order, produce 
the sense only of the Old Testament for their purpose.” 

Quest. Hebraic., in Gen. (tom. iii. p. 369): According to the 
Septuagint, “all the souls that entered with Jacob into Egypt 
were seventy-five,” whereas according to the Hebrew original 
there were only seventy; “and the self-same Septuagint inter- 
preters who here (Gen. 46), by prolepsis with Joseph and his 
posterity, say that seventy-five souls entered Egypt,* in Deute- 
ronomy record that seventy only entered. But if it be urged 
against us that in the Acts of the Apostles, in Stephen’s dis- 
course, the people are told that seventy-five souls entered 
Egypt, an excuse is easily found (facilis excusatio). For it would 
have been wrong for St. Luke, the author of that history, when 
issuing his volume of the Acts of the Apostles to the Gentiles, 
to have written aught contrary to that Scripture which was in 
vogue amongst the Gentiles. And indeed at that time the au- 
thority of the Septuagint interpreters was held in higher repute 
than that of St. Luke, who was accounted an obscure, common- 
place author and of no great credit among the Gentiles. Some, 
however, are of opinion that Luke as a proselyte was unac- 
quainted with the Hebrew tongue.t+ 

Of this treatment of the question we find the following echo 
in St. Bede (in Act., op. tom. v. p. 640): “ Blessed Stephen, as 
speaking to the people, the rather accommodated himself to the 
popular opinion.” 

I would remark here that a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New in which there should be a real diversity of 
sense from the original, even if the two senses were not con- 
trary or mutually destructive, would fall under the category 
of errors contemplated by the theory of “ odzter dicta,” inas- 
much as it would involve the statement that a sacred writer had 


* They added five grandsons of Joseph then unborn. 
+ This was not St. Jerome’s opinion. (See de Script. Eccles.) 
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said what in fact he had not said. At the same time we may 
conceive that the form of quotation might sufficiently distin- 
guish the direct object of the quotation from its environment, 
and would thus indicate an “ obiter dictum secundum formam,” of 
which we shall have something to say later. 


THE OPINION OF ST. JEROME. 


When we ask ourselves what precisely was St. Jerome’s view 
as to the possibility of the sacred writer making quotations 
inaccurate “ guoad sensum’’—t.e., making statements of what a 
prophet said which was not even ‘“ guoad sensum”’ precisely 
what he did say—we must confess that it is not easy to recon- 
cile his various expressions. Unfortunately we do not possess 
any commentary of his upon the Acts, in which he would have 
had to deal fully with the various difficulties contained in St. 
Stephen’s speech, a solution of which he promises us (Ep. 57). 

Let us try and sum up for ourselves the various points of 
St. Jerome’s position. He protests against attributing self- 
contradiction to the sacred writers; he dwells upon the Evan- 
gelists’ way of exclusively directing their attention to the mean- 
ing whilst neglecting the language and order of their citations, 
at the same time that he mentions, without any token of repro- 
bation, the view of those who attribute to these citations a 
diversity of sense from the originals due to lapse of memory, 
and himself admits in one case (Matth. 27) a discrepancy of 
meaning, though a slight one. Moreover, he seems to contem- 
plate as a possible alternative to his own attribution of the text 
to Zacharias, its attribution to a pseudo-Jeremias. He implies 
that St. Stephen did not err, and refuses to distinguish him, as 
an inferior authority, from St. Luke—a course to which Canus 
thinks himself obliged.* He recognizes the Septuagint’s reckon- 
ing of the seventy-five souls as an instance of prolepsis which 
St. Stephen quotes, but thinks it well to excuse him in that he 


’ 


must quote as his hearers read. 
A DISCREPANCY “QUOD SENSUM.” 


It seems to me that the mind of St. Jerome is this: The 
slight discrepancy “guoad sensum” (Matth. 27) which he grants 
involves no contradiction or even substantial diversity of mean- 
ing, but merely a variation in the degree of expansion of the 
idea. In the quotation from Zacharias the discrepancy lies, 


* Canus (de loc. 1. c. in fin.) considers that the recitation in the Acts of St. Stephen’s 
statement does not put it on the level of direct Scriptural authority. 
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Ist, in the compression by the Evangelist of the dramatic 
“cast, etc., and I cast, etc.,” into “they gave, etc., as the Lord 
laid it down for me”; 2d, in the expansion of “for the pot- 
ter” into “for the potter for his field.” As to the substitution 
of the name of Jeremias for that of Zacharias, we do not 
know how St. Jerome would have accounted for it, had he cared 
to do so. The ordinary explanation is that the name. of Jere- 
mias heading the prophetic roll used in the synagogue, common 
usage accepted it as a title for the whole. 

The excusatio was for no error properly so called, but for an 
inappropriate expression belonging to poetry rather than to a 
prose narration. We have a familiar illustration in Keats’s “ The 
brothers and the murdered man rode past fair Florence.” The 
opinion cited by St. Jerome, that the Evangelists sometimes 
failed even of the sense of their citations from lapse of memory, 
is not his own, and anyhow does not preclude a Divine action 
preventing such lapse extending beyond the limits of such varia- 
tion as we have been considering. But although I consider this 
analysis of St. Jerome’s mind sufficiently reasonable, I cannot 
deny that the language of the Doctor Maximus makes it suffi- 
ciently clear that he did not encourage the position that there 
may be errors of one sort or another in the sacred writers as 
contra fidem. And so far suggests grave doubt as to the com- 
pleteness and precision of the consensus doctorum against that 
theory. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S OPINION. 


With regard to St. Augustine, Vallarsi, the editor of St. 
Jerome (in Matt., c. 27, note e), says: “St. Augustine (de Con- 
sens. Evang., lib. iii. in loco) seems to refer to a lapse of 
memory on the part of the sacred writer which I should be loath 
to admit.” This is hardly accurate. In the passage referred to, 
treating of the substitution of Jeremias for Zacharias, St. Au- 
gustine suggests not a lapse of memory but a mentis excessus, in 
which the literal tenor is broken in order to emphasize a mysti- 
cal meaning, viz., the identity of the Spirit speaking—“ zdem spirt- 
tus.” Still this implies an admission on the part of St. Augus- 
tine of a literal inaccuracy in the sacred text; whether compen- 
sated or not by an accession of mystical emphasis, modern criti- 
cism is not concerned. St. Augustine’s view of a mystical sense 
not grounded upon a literal truth is commonly repudiated by 
subsequent writers. Thus, when brought to the test of particu- 
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lar difficulties, the authority of St. Augustine’s testimony fluctu- 
ates. 

St. Thomas’s testimony, no doubt, is unequivocal and persis- 
tent, but it must be remembered that, with all their unrivalled 
intellectual acumen, the scholastics were wholly out of touch with 
even that measure of literary and critical sense possessed by the 
Fathers. 

I should conclude, then, that though we may maintain the 
common opinion, on the authority of a large preponderance of 
doctors, as extrinsically the more probable, we cannot preclude 
an author who has undertaken to lay down precisely what we 
are bound as Catholics to believe, and no more, from insisting 
that neither the definitive teaching of the church nor a sufficient 
consensus doctorum has made the hypothesis of the existence of 
minute errors in the purlieus, so to speak, of the sacred writers 
an impossible one.* 

H. I. D. RYDER. 

Oratory, Edgbaston. 


*In the next article Father Ryder will state the arguments in favor of the existence of the 
‘*obiter dicta” in Scripture and the counter arguments of its opponents.—Ep. C. W. 





ARCHBISHOP DARBOY. 


ARCHBISHOP DARBOY, THE MARTYR OF LA 
ROQUETTE.* 


a: EORGES DARBOY was born at Tayl-Billot, in the 
department of the Haute Marne, in the ancient 
province of Champagne, January 16, 1813. His 
parents, who kept a modest country store, were 
honored and esteemed in their own community. 

Georges in his boyhood was quick-tempered, ardent, mischievous, 
and troublesome—qualities which when chastened, tempered, and 
directed by that wisdom of which the fear of the Lord is the 
foundation developed into decision, intrepidity, and independence 
of character. 

Having been sent to the seminary at Langres with a view to 
his being educated for the priesthood, he began his career in 
life by running away; and returning to his parents, assured them 
that he had no vocation whatever for the priestly calling. “Ax/ 
mon Dieu,” cried an elderly neighbor to her gossips, “so now 
that great devil has come again to trouble us!” He was sent 
back, however, to the seminary, and reconciling himself to the 
course of life marked out for him, soon became one of its most 
distinguished scholars. 

Not long after he was ordained a priest his resolute charac- 
ter displayed itself. He was not inclined to surrender his inde- 
pendence or his convictions. One day, after some difference be- 
tween himself and the curé his superior, he said firmly but good- 
temperedly: ‘ You see, M. le Curé, that my mother has often told 
me never to let myself be eaten up alive with the wool on my 
back.” ‘Oh! very well,” replied the curé, laughing; “when I 
see your mother I shall tell her how well you follow her instruc- 
tions.” Afterwards in 1850, when he was editor of the Monzteur 
Catholique, fgunded by Monseigneur Sibour, he severed his con- 
nection with that journal because he did not approve of a cer- 
tain indecision apparent in its course on political questions. 
Monseigneur Sibour attempted to reason with him. “If you re- 
tire,” he said, “you will not only injure the paper, but still more 
injure yourself.” ‘ Monseigneur,” replied the Abbé Darboy, “ if 
what you say is a prophecy, I will try to make it false; . . . 


* France in the Nineteenth Century. E.W. Latimer.—Aistotre de la Vie, et des uvres de 
Mer. Darboy, Archevéque de Paris, Mgr. Foulon. 
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but if it is a threat, I cannot but be surprised at receiving it 
from the lips of your highness.” ‘ How you take things, my 
dear abbé!” replied the archbishop, with a smile. ‘“ But no 
matter. I like people of your sort.” 

AS A PRIEST. 

Young Darboy soon after his ordination was appointed to a 
curacy at Saint Diziers, but he had not been there long before 
he was called to Paris by Monseigneur Affre, afterwards arch- 
bishop, who in the course of a visit paid to Langres had been 
struck by his talent, his zeal for work, and his erudition. The 
young priest on leaving his native province wrote a characteris- 
tic letter to a friend. ‘I will endeavor,” he said, ‘never to dis- 
honor myself in the sight of God, and by his grace I feel ready 
to confess my faith even upon the scaffold.” He often recurred 
to this idea, saying: ‘“‘I should indeed esteem myself happy to 
die for my convictions.” 

The Abbé Darboy was a skilful and ready writer; very early 
he had been a contributor to the Correspondant, and he wrote 
several books which are not destined to be forgotten. 

Monseigneur Affre, impressed by his great value as an instruc- 
tive preacher, made him assistant chaplain to the great public 
school for boys in Paris, the College de Henri IV. He had first, 
however, offered him the higher post of the chaplaincy itself. 
‘* Monseigneur,” said the abbé, ‘‘I am told that that post is like 
a barren land which starves its owners. Let me first be the 
assistant chaplain. I shall then see how my superior deals with 
it.” “Truly,” said Monseigneur Affre, “this is the first time 
such a request was ever made to me.” 

The Revolution of 1848 found the Abbé Darboy at the 
college, and the insurgents in June of that year came very near 
forestalling the Commune, and depriving it of its most illustri- 
ous victim. 

THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

On the morning of June 23, while terrible street;fighting was 
going on between Cavaignac as dictator and the insurgents, the 
school was begirt by barricades, and surrounded by armed bands 
of revolutionists whom the Abbé Darboy was attempting to har- 
angue in the interests of peace. 

After a parley which lasted three-quarters of an hour, and 
which proved useless, the abbé gave up his attempt to make 
the men of the barricades hear reason, and was about to retire, 
when one of them assailed him with mockery and curses. The 
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abbé turned back and, pointing to the windows of his chambers, 
cried with a loud voice: ‘“ There is where I live, and I am go- 
ing up there”; adding in a tone which showed his readiness to 
suffer martyrdom: “ There is where you will find me.” As he 
entered his room a ball crashed through the window, and buried 
itself among the books of his little library. 

But though the Abbé Darboy escaped death in June, 1848, 
the insurgents of that date were not balked of another priestly 
victim. Monseigneur Affre the archbishop fell the next day, 
after mounting a barricade from whence he was displaying a 
flag of truce, after having obtained permission from General 
Cavaignac to offer terms to the insurgents and stop the effusion 
of blood if possible. No wonder that the Abbé Darboy’s mother 
exclaimed, when fourteen years later she heard that her son 
was nominated to the primacy: “It is a great honor, but arch- 
bishops of Paris never last long.” 


HE IS MADE VICAR-GENERAL. 


Monseigneur Sibour, who succeeded Archbishop Affre, and 
was the fast friend of the Abbé Darboy, offered him the impor- 
tant post of his vicar-general. 

“JT have no wish for any high position,” said the abbé, “ but 
if called to it I will not fear. I should ascend without objec- 
tion; I could descend without regret. But think well over it, 
monseigneur; for if you are in earnest in your offer I think I 
am the man to take you at your word.” “All right. I always 
liked your frankness,” said the archbishop with a laugh. “ It is 
all settled, then; you are my man.” 

In 1857 Archbishop Sibour was killed by the Abbé Louis 
Verger, in a fit of insanity, in the church of Saint Etienne 
du Mont. He fell back into the arms of the Abbé Surat, 
one of his grand vicars. The Abbé Surat was himself murdered 
by Communists in 1871, while attempting to escape in citizen’s 
dress from La Roquette. In 1830 he had stood beside Arch- 
bishop Quellen, who was murdered in his presence, and now, in 
1857, another murdered archbishop died in his arms. 

Cardinal Morlot, who succeeded Monseigneur Sibour, con- 
tinued the Abbé Darboy in his office of vicar-general. They 
had known each other at Langres, and in 1859 he appointed his 
old school-fellow to preach a course of Lenten sermons before 
the emperor and empress at the Tuileries. 

The task was still delicate, though the time had gone by 
when a court orator, having rashly begun his sermon before 
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the king with the words, ‘Sire, we are all mortal,” and per- 
ceiving by a frown upon the royal face that he had gone too far, 
hastened to qualify his statement by the words, “or, rather I 
should say, we are nearly all of us so.” 

The Abbé Darboy was not a man to keep before his eyes 
the rank and consequence of those who heard him. Ardent and 
impulsive, full of the zeal which magnified his office, he felt 
that truth is the same to whomsoever it may be spoken, and 
he preached to the great as he would have done to the poor; 
courteously as to speech, uncompromisingly as to his teaching. 
His sermons produced a great effect. Marshal Vaillant was par- 
ticularly struck with them. He went about among his friends 
asking all of them if they had heard the Abbé Darboy, and 
saying, ‘“‘What a pity he keeps himself so much in the back- 
ground!” 

The emperor speaking of him said once: ‘“‘ When he addresses 
me in public he generally says what is courteous and agreeable, 
but in private—when we are alone together—well, it is another 
matter.” And from his pulpit in the chapel of the Tuileries the 
abbé spoke as he would have done en (éte-a-téte with his 
sovereign. 

Some years later when a discussion had taken place in the 
Privy Council, during the course of which Monseigneur Darboy 
(then Archbishop of Paris) had ardently opposed the views of 
the emperor, Napoleon III. said afterwards: “I can bear any 
opposition from him, because I know he is a man who never 


flatters.”’ 
HE IS MADE BISHOP OF NANCY. 

After his course of Lenten sermons at the Tuileries the 
Abbé Darboy became better known to the public. He was soon 
afterwards made Bishop of Nancy, on which occasion M. Roul- 
land, then minister of worship, said: “I have always found him 
a man of rich experience, without any desire for advancement, 
nor any unwillingness to accept its responsibilities if it came.” 

At Nancy the new bishop made a great impression on his 
people. “His health is not good, but energy supplies the place 
of strength,” was said of him. But he did not long remain in 
his diocese. Short as his story was there his memory has left a 
track of light behind. it, not dimmed even by the virtues and 
fame of his successors, Monseigneur Lavigerie and Monseigneur 
Foulon, the bishop who has written his biography. 

On Sunday morning, January 11, 1862, the bishop at Nancy 
had retired to rest, wearied by a journey he had made to Paris 
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to attend the funeral of the Archbishop Cardinal Morlot. He 
was roused before dawn by the arrival of a courier who brought 
him an official letter. ‘Lay it down,” said the bishop to his 
servant, and quietly resumed his slumber. It was the announce- 
ment of his appointment to the archbishopric of Paris. 

Historically the reign of the Commune began on March 18, 
1871, but actually all government was in abeyance in Paris after 
the Republic had been proclaimed and a provisional government 
determined on in Bordeaux. By the first week in April the 
Commune had imprisoned all the priests in Paris, and was pur- 
suing its course in blood. 


ARRESTED BY THE COMMUNISTS. 


The archbishop had been urged by the government of M. 
Thiers, and by his friends on all sides, to retire to Versailles 
as the ambassadors and other high officials had done, but he 
firmly declined, quoting a passage from Tacitus which that his. 
torian applied to the Czsars. ‘A bishop,” he said, “should 
know how to die, and to die standing.” 

On Palm Sunday, a beautiful mild, clear day, three days before 
his arrest, he was walking with his sister, who was tenderly de- 
voted to him, in the garden of his palace. He paused before a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary. “She still smiles on us,” 
he said softly, “but she will not smile on us long.” On April 
4, after holding a council with his vicars-general, he said at part- 
ing, ‘We will meet again next week, if we are here, should it 
please God.’ Five minutes afterwards his palace was invaded 
and he was arrested by order of the Commune. He endeavored 
to comfort and restrain the zeal of his sister, who implored 
leave to go with him to prison, and at last, accompanied by 
one of his vicars-general, he was led off and arraigned before the 
infamous Raoul Rigault, in virtue of an order drawn up in the 
language of the old Revolution: “Order to arrest Citizen Dar- 
boy, styling himself Archbishop of Paris.” 

His palace that night was stripped of all its furniture. He 
himself was first imprisoned at the Prefecture of Police, and 
afterwards in the great prison of Mazas. There Mr. Washburn, 
American minister in Paris, the only representative of any 
foreign power who, during the reign of the Commune, stayed in 
the city, was permitted to visit him, and carried him two bottles 
of choice old wine to strengthen him, for his life was gliding 
from him rapidly, and the prison doctor announced that he 
could not live more than a fortnight without care and nursing. 
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HIS MARTYRDOM. 


Several persons made plans by which they hoped he might 
escape, but he declined to sanction them. “Fighting is going 
on in the streets,” he said. “Ah! would that I could mount a 
barricade like Monseigneur Affre, and die in an attempt to stop 
further bloodshed.” 

On May 21 the archbishop and other so-called hostages were 
transferred to condemned cells in the prison of La Roquette. 
On May 24, when the troops of Versailles had already gained a 
footing in Paris, the archbishop, together with five other “hos- 
tages,” were shot by a squad of Communist soldiers in a little 
interior court-yard of the prison. The names of those who suf- 
fered with their ecclesiastical superior were the venerable 
Abbé Deguerrey, pastor of the Madeleine; the Abbé Allard, 
head chaplain to the hospitals; Clerc and Ducoudray, Jesuit 
fathers, and M. Bonjean, judge of the Court of Appeals. A 
tablet has been let into the wall against which they stood to 
meet their fate, and on it is inscribed: ‘ Respect this place 
which witnessed the death of noble men and martyrs.” 

The murderers despoiled the bodies of their victims of all 
that was valuable. From that of the archbishop they took the 
pastoral ring of Archbishop Sibour, and a gold cross once be- 
longing to Archbishop Affre, which he always carried atout 
him. Their vacant cells were also searched, and everything 
worth appropriating was taken. The next day an imprisoned 
priest was visited by a man, one of the squad of executioners, 
who thrust into his hand the archbishop’s breviary, saying: ‘I 
took it from his cell. I knew you would like to have it. Pray 
for me.’ He turned and fled, without having been willing to 
tell his name. 

Archbishop Darboy was all his life one of the most indus- 
trious of men. Being short-sighted, he found it necessary to 
stoop closely over his paper when writing; this affected his diges- 
tion, and for some years before his death he wrote always on his 
knees. He was animated in conversation, and had a beautiful 
voice both for preaching and speaking. He was fond of poetry, 
and from time to time wrote verses of no small merit. He was 
always cordial, affable, and accessible, simple in his manners, 
obedient to his ecclesiastical superiors, and an earnest French- 
man; his pastoral letters sounded like trumpet-calls during the 
year of the invasion, that year that the French will never cease 
to call the Annce Terrible. 


E. W. LATIMER. 
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THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY AND THE SUMMER- 





SCHOOL. 
| § OW that Catholics have established a Summer- 
School where they may come together in the 
§ summer-time to converse on intellectual subjects, 
and to listen to lectures on philosophy and his- 
. tory, we venture to suggest that this wise move- 


ment should be as much as possible turned to the profit of the 
natural sciences. In our day as never before men are exploring 
the Wonderland of Nature, and it. is to be regretted that so 
few of these men are of our faith. Nor are we alone in this 
regret. An able French writer—Monsignor de Harlez—in La 
Science Catholique for July 15 of last year, says: “ . . . In 
reality we have since the commencement of this century too ‘ 





often deserted the scene of scientific debates, of researches, and 
of the discoveries which have helped to create or to develop 
most of the sciences. It is useless to hide it from ourselves, , 
when we want to drill young men in the broad and accurate 
methods we are very often obliged to send them to masters who 


have other religious convictions than our own.” * 


GEOLOGY AND THE SUMMER-SCHOOL. ; 





Let us hope that a few years hence this reproach may not 
apply to us, and it is to the Catholic Summer-School that we 
mainly look for our hope to become a reality. This new move- 
ment for Catholic advancement has, we predict, a bright future 
before it, and those who first projected it are worthy of all 
praise; they have not been afraid to take a new departure. 
Pi And when we find ourselves not between the four walls of a 

class-room, but under the blue sky, with a broad landscape of 
field and rock on which to rest our eyes, it seems to us that 


: : i 

of all the natural sciences the one which treats of Mother 

Earth, which reveals the order according to which the materials ‘ 
d of our globe have been arranged in time and in space, is the 


most interesting. And when we bring into view this idea of 


* “. , , En réalité nous avons depuis le commencement de ce siécle trop souvent dé- 
serté la scéne des luttes scientifiques, des recherches, des découvertes qui ont servi a créer, on i 
a développer la plupart des sciences. I] est inutile de se le dissimuler, quand nous voulons 
former un jeune homme aux grandes et strictes méthodes nous sommes trés souvent obligés 
de les envoyer a des maitres qui ont d’autres convictions religieuses que nous.” 
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order—the unity and simplicity of the Creator’s plan—we show 
the high and philosophic character of geology. It is, moreover, 
a study very conducive to health; we use our brains and take 
bodily exercise at the same time, while it especially quickens 
our observing powers; and with some knowledge of mineralogy 
and paleontology—so as to arrange and classify the fossils we 
gather together—we shall find more real pleasure in it than in 
any other branch of natural science. 
HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE, 

And now to begin at the beginning—and accepting as true 
the hypothesis of Laplace—there was a time when from the par- 
ent sun a tiny nebulous mass shot forth, which for a brief space 
shone by its own light—a miniature sun—and this little sun was 
our earth. Then, losing its heat by radiation into space, it 
gradually cooled, a crust formed on its surface, the aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere condensed and formed seas, and by 
and by in the water and on the land organic life appeared. 
Almighty God directly created these first organisms, just 
as he had created the original solar mass from which our 
earth proceeded; and if we only hold fast to this fundamental 
truth, the church gives us full liberty to speculate on the mode 
in which the life-system grew and developed into what we see 
it to-day. For many ages men have been interested in the mys- 
terious shells and bones which have now and again been dis- 
covered in the earth, and our ancestors made many rash guesses 
about them. Aristotle, wise as he was, imagined that fossils 
were sports of nature; and leaning with too much reverence on 
his authority, the scholastics of the Middle Ages held the same 
opinion. It is not until we reach the sixteenth century—to Le- 
onardo da Vinci—that we find anything worthy of note in 
geology. This many-sided genius, who, as an engineer, had 
occasion to make cuttings through the Pliocene deposits of Italy, 
was the first to recognize the true nature of fossils; and he 
maintained against all the doctors of the Sorbonne that they 
were not sports of nature, but had once been living creatures, 
whose remains had been saved from putrefaction by having 
been encrusted in a protecting material which had shielded them 
from atmospheric influences. But in the two centuries which 
followed Leonardo da Vinci we meet with only two names 
worthy to be mentioned for having thrown a little light on this 
science, viz., the German Werner, and the Dane Nicholas 
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ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THIS CENTURY. 


But with the opening of the nineteenth century came a great 
change. In England many new highways and canals were con- 
structed, and among those who were employed on these works 
was an engineer named William Smith. Nobody before him 
had observed that each stratum of earth was characterized by 
different fossils, and these different fossils served—as nothing 
else could—to distinguish the different periods of the earth’s 
history. This discovery of William Smith’s gave geology an im- 
petus which nothing else could have given it, and he may be 
called the father of the science as we know it to-day. 

ITS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 

Geological time may be divided into four grand eras, namely, 
the Primary, Secondary, Tertiary, and Quaternary; and rocks are 
the leaves on which is written the history of these eras. Rocks 
may be broadly divided into two classes, namely, stratified and 
unstratified. The former are sediments which have become con- 
solidated under water, while unstratified rocks—such as granite— 
have been fused, and are of igneous or eruptive origin; and in 
these we need not look for fossils. The sediments of sand, 
clay, mud, and lime found in ancient water-spaces, and which 
in time have been cemented together and formed into stratified 
rocks, are so called from their being separated into beds or 
layers called strata; but from their mode of formation they may 
also be termed sedimentary rocks; and such rocks are still in 
process of formation to-day. But while in speaking of them we 
may say that the lowest are the oldest, yet the strata has been 
so many times crushed and folded, and parts of it swept away 
by rain and floods, that it is not always easy to build up an 
ideal section of stratified or sedimentary rock in any one place. 
It is, as we know, in this class of rocks that fossils are discov- 
ered—the faunas and floras of past geological epochs. And 
as we pass up the series, from the lowest and the oldest to the 
highest and the newest of them, we find that the life-system 
has changed over and over again. It is, therefore, possible to 
tell to what age a rock of this kind belongs by the fossils it 
contains. Moreover, the study of these fossils—assisted by the 
light which botany and zoédlogy throw on the normal habitat of 
similar living animals and plants—allows us to reconstruct the 
physical conditions under which these rocks were formed. If, 
for instance, we meet with deep-water fossils overlying fossils 
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belonging to shallow sea or to lake water, it indicates that the 
land here has sunk; while if, on the contrary, we discover fresh 
or brackish water fossils covering a deep-sea sediment, it indi- 
cates that the sea-bottom has been uplifted. And let us say, 
that the only geological formation which indicates deep sea is 
chalk; and that it is almost entirely on land animals, and on 
animals inhabiting fresh or very shallow sea water, that geologi- 
cal chronology rests. And we may add that fossils reveal the 
fact that the ocean, which now covers almost three-quarters of 
the globe, covered in a past geological age an even larger por- 
tion. Fossils likewise indicate that the present variety of cli- 
mates was at one time replaced by a uniform tropical climate 
from the equator to the poles. 

Since sediment is only deposited at the bottom of water, 
when the bottom has been uplifted above the surface there 
will, of course, be no sediment formed, and consequently there 
will be no strata to mark the time when it was a land surface: 
and now there is what is termed a gap—a lost leaf in the 
record. 

Strata which are parallel, continuous, and therefore formed 
under similar conditions, are said to be conformable; while un- 
conformable strata are strata which are not continuous and 
which have been laid down under different conditions. In strata 
which are conformable the change from one species of fauna 
and flora to another species is very gradual, and the time here 
represented makes what is called a geological period; whereas 
between two strata which are not conformable the change of 
species is marked; the old flora and fauna would seem to have 
abruptly departed and new ones come to take their place. But 
this abrupt disappearance is only apparent, nor do we believe 
that a miracle has taken place when an entirely new fauna and 
flora come upon the scene. We are merely ignorant of the in- 
termediate, changing forms which lived during the period unrep- 
resented. For unconformity denotes emergence of the land 
above water, and while it was above water there could be no 
deposit of sediment; no sedimentary, fossiliferous rocks could 
be formed. 


THE PRIMARY ERA OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY. 


As we know, the history of the earth may be divided into 
four eras. In the Primary era there was not much dry land, and 
therefore fishes (we pass over the invertebrates) may be said to 
have ruled. They were for a long time the only representatives 
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of the vertebrates; and most of these primeval fishes, as the fossils 
in the rocks tell us, were covered with bony, enamelled scales, 
which served as armor, and they all had cartilaginous skeletons. 
Of these ancient inhabitants of the sea the nearest living allies 
are the sturgeon, the Port Jackson shark (Australia), the Lepido- 
siren, and the Ceratodus. The last-named fish was discovered not 
many years ago in a river of South Australia, and a specimen 
of one is to be seen in the museum of Columbia College, New 
York. The Ceratodus is a true fish, but it has one lung as well 
gills, so that it can breathe air as well as water, like many 


amphibians, and at night it comes out of the water and feeds 


as 


on leaves near the river-bank, for its fins are so constructed that 
it is able to move about with a wabbling gait, somewhat like a 
tortoise. Here let us say that the fishes of the Primary era were 
generalized types, and along with distinctive fish characters they 
possessed other characters which linked them to higher verte- 
brates; they were, in a word, the parent stem from which in the 
course of time there diverged two branches, namely, the typical 
fishes as we know them to-day and the amphibians. 

Towards the close of the Primary era the land surface in- 
creased, and now the first amphibians are discovered (animals 
between fish and true reptiles, and having lungs as well as gills) ; 
and these primitive amphibians were remarkable for their long, 
snakelike forms; and all, with one exception, were noted for the 
odd, labyrinthine structure of their teeth, and hence the name 
Labyrinthodonts, which was given to them by Professor Owen. 
Not long after they appeared we come upon the fossil remains 
of true reptiles—creatures breathing air by lungs and never by 
gills. But, as we might expect, these earliest reptiles were very 
generalized; they have sprung from amphibians, and form the 
connecting link with the lowest mammals, namely, the egg-laying 
monotremes. At this period of the Primary era the land had 
sufficiently risen above the sea to allow a luxuriant vegetation to 
spring up; but it was low, swampy land, and a very common 
tree was the tree-fern, which in our day is reduced to an hum- 
ble plant, dwelling in moist, shady spots. Thanks to these early 
forests becoming buried under sedimentary accumulations, coal 
was stored in the earth for man’s use in after ages; thanks, too, 
to these carboniferous forests absorbing the carbonic acid of the 
air, the air became fit to be breathed by higher forms of life; 
it was essentially an air-purifying age. Yet it was at the same 
time a mournful age. Although the forest trees were large, they 
were not graceful, branching trees like our trees; no flowers had 
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yet appeared to beautify the landscape; the verdure was deep 
and solemn. Nor were there any birds to sing; and the better 
opinion is that the sun was less bright, for it shone through a 
thick, nebulous atmosphere. 


THE FOSSILS OF THE’ SECONDARY ERA. 


We now come to the Secondary era. This was much shorter 
than the Primary. The vegetation was no longer so rank, and 
it is represented more by trees growing on higher and dryer 
ground. In this era we find a new type of fishes; not cartilagin- 
ous but bony fishes; and birds and mammals make their first 
appearance. Nevertheless, reptiles were still so plentiful and 
reached so high a scale of organization that it is sometimes 
called the age of reptiles. The Atlantosaurus, a portion of whose 
fossil remains has been discovered by Professor Marsh in Colo- 
rado, was probably the largest land animal that ever existed ; 
the thigh bone of this reptile was eight feet long and two feet 
thick, while the creature's whole length is believed to have 
measured about one hundred feet. But the highest in the scale 
of reptiles were the Dinosaurs, some of whom were of gigantic 
size, while others were not bigger than a cat; and it is com- 
monly held by scientists that it is from these reptiles that mam- 
mals and birds branched off. Dinosaurs did not crawl like 
other reptiles; and to judge by their fossil remains, some of 
them walked on their hind legs alone. 

It is toward the middle of this, the Secondary era, that we 
discover in the limestone of Germany the earliest bird: a real 
feathered bird, yet in several ways very unlike modern birds. 
Its tail-fin was vertebrated and had twenty-one joints, while in 
its jaws were teeth like the teeth of a reptile. It is to about the 
same period that belong the wonderful birds found by Professor 
Marsh in the chalk-beds of Kansas. These also had jaws armed 
with sharp, conical teeth, and in some of them the teeth were 
set in grooves instead of in sockets. Needless to say that these 
intermediate, transition forms lend vast weight to the hypothe- 
sis of evolution; and if more transition forms have not come 
to light, we must bear in mind that the geological record is by 
no means perfect; we are studying a book many of whose 
pages have been lost in the millions of years since it first began 
to be written, and, moreover, there is a great deal of the earth 
yet to be explored by geologists.* The primitive, reptilian birds 

* For intermediate forms see Prof. Gaudry’s Ancétres de nos animaux dans les temps géo- 


logiques. 
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we have mentioned would seem to be not far removed from 
the point where they branched off—although they had not yet 
completely separated—from the reptile stem. Here we quote 
from Professor Mivart’s interesting article on “ Evolution and 
Christianity” in The Cosmopoltan magazine for June of last year: 
‘The doctrine of evolution has . . . come to be an accept- 
able and accepted doctrine to the general bulk of the men of 
science of either hemisphere. For my own part I continue, as 
I have done for so many years, cordially to accept it, and for 
the following reason: if we assume that new species of animals 
have been evolved by natural generation from individuals of 
other kinds, all the various indications of affinity . . . there- 
by simultaneously acquire one natural and satisfactory explana- 
tion: while we can think of no other possible explanation of 
the enigma.” Nor is Professor Mivart the only Catholic scien- 
tist who holds this view. He is strongly supported by the 
learned Dominican, Pére Leroy, in a work entitled L’ Evolution 
restreinte aux especes organiques; while the Abbé de Broglie, in 
Le présent et [Tavenir du Catholicisme en France, says, p. 113: 
‘Neither the successive appearance of types nor their relation- 
ship are in opposition to the teaching of the church .. . 
It suffices for evolutionists in order to remain Catholic to re- 
spect two essential dogmas: the original creation of the uni- 
verse and a fresh intervention of the Creator to give to man a 
soul gifted with reason and called to immortality.” * 

To about the same horizon as these earliest birds belong the 
earliest mammals. They were, as their fossil remains prove, of a 
low, generalized type—oviparous or semi-oviparous animals with 
marked reptilian characters; and this class of mammals (mar- 
supials and monotremes) is at present confined to what has been 
aptly termed the fossil continent of Australia, with the single 
exception of the American opossum. 


THE ERAS PRIOR TO MAN’S APPEARANCE. 


We now arrive at a new era, the Tertiary. The sea, which 
toward the close of the last era had risen over many parts of 
the earth which it had long abandoned, now withdrew to its 
present limits, leaving behind it in many places thick beds of 
chalk (the remains of very minute organisms), and the conti- 


*‘*Ni l’apparition successivedes types ni leur enchainement ne sont en opposition avec 
lenseignement de l’église. . . . II suffit aux évolutionistes pour rester Catholiques de re- 
specter deux dogmas essentiels : la création primitive de l’univers et une nouvelle interven- 
tion du Créateur pour donner a l’homme une dame douée de raison et appelée a l’immortalité.” 
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nents assumed the dimensions they now possess. This increase 
in the land area brought with it more varied conditions and 
gave a great impetus to mammals. The climate, too, during a 
good part of this era must have been exceedingly favorable to 
the life-system. The polar cold had as yet made little progress ; 
magnolia-trees still flourished as far north as seventy degrees, 
while poplars grew at eighty-two degrees north latitude. The 
further we advance into the Tertiary the more do herbivorous 
mammals become developed. They were now lords of the land, 
while birds similar to those of to-day were rulers of the air. In 


North America—as fossil remains indicate—there were many 
camels, and with them were other animals, long extinct, of ele- 


phantine size. Of these perhaps the most singular belonged to 





the order Dinocerata; they were armed with three pairs of horns 
and had tusks eight inches long, while the most specialized of 
the order had a head four feet long. It was during this era 
that the grand cafion of the Colorado was formed. Nowhere 
else on earth do.we see so mighty an example of the power of 
erosion. Here is a river that for almost three hundred miles 
has carved its way down through the rock to a depth in some 
places of six thousand feet! 


WHEN THE HISTORY OF MAN BEGINS. 


With the close of the .Tertiary the Quaternary or modern 
era begins: and this part of earth’s history is made ever note- 
worthy by the appearance of Man. With him God’s glorious 
work culminated. How many thousand years ago this great 
event took place we cannot tell; the church imposes no chrono- 
logical limit. But there is good reason to believe tliat our first 
parents were contemporaries of the mammoth. Geologists tell us 
that since the opening of the modern era the geography of the 
earth has undergone few changes. The first portion of it was 
remarkable for a temporary variation of climate, which inaugu- 
rated what is called the glacial epoch. This was a unique event 
in the history of our globe, and though much has been written 
about it, it still remains very mysterious. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the phenomenon of the Ice Age was 
merely an exaggeration of the conditions which in our day de- 
termine glacier formation. And here we refer the reader to 
Professor de Lapparent’s articles on this subject which appeared 
in the French magazine Le Correspondant for July, August, and 
September of last year. 

The numberless little lakes in Minnesota were doubtless 





These. 
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made by the ice of this period scooping out the rock, for south 
of the ice-track these lakes cease. The great lakes, too, of 
North America were largely formed by glaciers deepening the 
original depression which had existed in this part of the con- 
tinent. 

As we have said at the beginning of our article, the newly 
established Summer-School may, and no doubt will, do much 
to foster among Catholics a love for the natural sciences; and 
we claim a high place for geology. In the study of the rocks, 
from the lowest and the oldest to the highest and the newest, 
the Summer-School will recognize on every page of the record 
the wisdom of the Creator. It will see the life-system change 
many times; but new forms appear only when the proper time 
arrives, when the earth is fitted to receive them. When one 
epoch is drawing to a close, in the slowly changing organisms 
will be perceived anticipations of the epoch that is coming. 
And it was surely necessary for organisms to change as the 
surrounding conditions changed, or else for all life to become 
utterly extinct. But thanks to the God-given power of transfor- 
mation, the life-ssystem was able to continue itself, although 
under a different aspect; and the more the Summer-School will 
scrutinize the geological record, the more it will be convinced 
that evolution is a fact, and that a real genetic affinity links to- 
gether the myriads of creatures that have one after another ap. 
peared on earth. We have no doubt, too, that the Summer- 
School will, year after year, extend its rambles in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Let it visit the far West, as do the ardent stu- 
dents at whose head is Professor Marsh. Who knows what 
marvellous fossils are still concealed in the Atlantosaurus beds 
of the Rocky Mountains? Some missing link may yet be dis- 
covered more wonderful than J/chthyornis and Hesperornis Rega- 
/is, in which are blended the characters of bird, fish, and reptile. 
And if the Summer-School should be able to fill in even one 
missing page of the earth’s history, it would show that Catho- 


> 


lics are no longer in the rear, but in the advance guard of the 


grand army of science. Excelsior! 


WILLIAM SETON. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE VALENCIANA MINE. 


of horses ready saddled, with a pair of mozos in 
attendance, stood before the door of the hotel, 
and were presently inspected by Dorothea, who 
came out from the café accompanied by Russell. 

“They will do,” she said, running her eye comprehensively 
over them, “if you are sure their backs are sound. I never ride 
a strange horse without satisfying myself on that point. There 
is no greater cruelty than to put a saddle on a galled back, and 
I would rather walk any distance than ride a horse under such 
circumstances.”’ 

“Make your mind easy,” replied Russell. “I have examined 
the animals and their backs are sound. I secured them through 
the kindness of an acquaintance in Guanajuato, who promised 
to send me only good horses. Shall I put you up?” 

He extended his hand, the next moment she was in the sad- 
dle arranging herself with practised ease, the others came out, 
there was a general mounting, and they rode away with a clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs on the stony streets, and that pleasant 
sense of exhilaration which always accompanies an expedition 
on horseback in the freshness of the early day. The two mozos 
on foot easily kept pace with the horses, and Mrs. Langdon 
observed that the one who walked abreast with her was so pic- 
turesque a figure that she longed to sketch him. He was a 
slender, graceful young fellow, whose slight frame revealed to a 
practised eye only the muscular power which it possessed, and 
whose face, delicate in features, with large dark eyes and shaded 
by a mass of black curls under the straw sombrero, had the gen- 
tle, half-melancholy charm of his people. The other was an 
older Indian, lean and sinewy as a deer-hound. Both men wore 
striped zarapes folded closely around them—for the morning air 
was chill—wide cotton trousers, and sandals on their feet. 

Russell had explained to his friends the evening before that, 
although it was quite within the limit of the possible for them 
to reach the Valenciana Mine in a carriage, he was sure they 
would find the ascent more agreeable if made on_ horseback ; 
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and they were unanimous in endorsing this opinion when they 
found how steep was their upward way from the moment of 
leaving the central region of the city. The narrow, winding 
streets through which their guides led them climbing steadily 
up hill, sometimes at an angle of hardly less than forty-five de- 
grees, and were so thronged with people, with strings of burros 
bearing all manner of produce, and with great wooden carts 
drawn by oxen, that progress through them was slow and diffi- 
cult. At length, however, they emerged from the town, and 
found an agreeable change in the broad, well-made road which, 
although it still wound upward, had the advantage of easy gra- 
dients and of relief from paving-stones. Curbed on one side, it 
mounted with wide sweeps around the hills, affording a succes- 
sion of views of their broken, serrated expanse, and of the dif- 
ferent mines, surrounded by villages, that came in sight perched 
on their precipitous slopes. 

The sun has risen high in the heavens, and his rays were as 
warm as they ever become at this altitude, when, after several 
miles of steady ascent, they entered a village of considerable 
size, its well-built adobe houses ranged closely in streets that 
centred upon a small plaza green with verdure and bright with 
flowers. Russell halted in this pretty place, and, turning in his 
saddle, addressed the cavalcade that gathered around him. 

“IT have brought you here,” he said, “to see an excellent 
example of a Mexican mining town. All the people who live in 
this place depend for their support on the Valenciana Mine, the 
galleries of which run under our feet, and the great works of 
which are over yonder. Could a brighter, cleaner, more orderly 
and attractive village be found anywhere? Presently I will show 
you a school sustained by the proprietors for the children of 
their employees; but first I must call your attention to the chief 
feature of the place.” 

“Which is this beautiful church before us, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Langdon. ‘ What a remarkable thing to find such a build- 
ing perched on this mountain-side, in the midst of a mining 
village !”’ 

“It is not considered remarkable here,” said Russell. ‘“ No 
one calls your attention to it, no guide-book mentions it, but 
when I accidently stumbled upon it, and, struck by its beauty 
and splendid details, asked what it cost, I was told that there 
had been spent upon it the sum of one and a half million dol- 
lars.” 

“Spent by whom?” asked the general. 
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“By the owners of the mine—quietly and unostentatiously, 
with a simple desire to return to God a small share of the 
wealth he had bestowed on them. The mine was in full bonan- 
za when they built this, and it is said that for every dollar 
which they put into their great shaft—the finest shaft probably 
in the world—they put a dollar in the church. I don’t know 
how it seems to you, but to me there is something in this more 
poetical than I can express.”’ 

He looked at Margaret Langdon as he spoke, whose eyes 
met his with that quick radiance dimmed in moisture which is 
the outward sign of a heart deeply touched. “It was more than 
poetical,” she said. “It was a thought so exquisite that it could 
only have been born of profound and fervent faith—that with 
every step downward toward those riches which are so alluring 
to the hearts of men, there should be a corresponding step taken 
upward, in the sunlight of God, toward the heaven where our 
true treasure must be. Yet surely they were poets, without 
knowing it, those men.” 

‘And what strikes me as quite as beautiful,” said Dorothea, 
“is, that instead of spending that money to build a great church 
down in Guanajuato, where all men could see and praise it, they 
built it here, so that few of the rich and great ones of the 
earth worship God in a temple as splendid as these poor Mexi- 
can miners do.” 

“Well,” said the general, dismounting, “let us go and see it 


” 


now. 
It is not very large, this church of the Valenciana, but it is 


most majestic from its position, as well as from its architectural 


proportions. Built of cut and polished stone, every block fin- 
ished and fitted with a skill which knew nothing of haste or 


carelessness, it stands on a platform graded from the mountain, 
and is approached by an immense flight of magnificent stone 
steps that would adorn a cathedral. Entering by the great 
carved doorway, it is at once evident that the same loving care 
which polished every outward stone presided with jealous vigi- 
lance over every interior detail. The high altar, and the two 
which stand at the ends of the transepts that form a Latin 
cross, are perfect examples of that superbly ornate style known 
as the Churrigueresque—a mass of rich and elaborate carving, 
covered with gold and rising in burnished splendor to the roof. 
No unfortunate detail or misplaced ornament mars the effect of 
these rarely beautiful altars. They are indeed so gorgeous in 
themselves that there is no space for farther ornament, and 
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whatever is upon them, in the form of necessary articles, is al- 
together worthy of them. Polished tiles form the floor, frescoes 
adorn the domes, and paintings cover the walls; while—some- 
what strange innovation in a Mexican church—the nave is filled 
with finely carved stationary benches. Nothing can exceed the 
effect of sumptuous richness and exquisite care which the whole 
presents. 

“Tt gives one the impression,’ said Dorothea, “that the 
building of it was a delight, that the most careful thought was 
bestowed upon. the elaboration of every detail, and that money 
was emphatically ‘no object’ at all in its construction.” 

“There can be no doubt of the last,’ said Russell. ‘ The 
only question was how to spend enough of the precious metal. 
The splendor of these altars cannot be surpassed. And every- 
thing is on the same scale. If you go into the sacristy, the 
sacristan will show you vestments and altar vessels that will 
make you fancy yourself in a metropolitan cathedral ; and there 
is a charming little baptistery where the babies are brought to 


be baptized in a golden font.” 

“It has a superb organ too, this wonderful church that 
seems like a creation of Aladdin’s lamp,” said Travers, looking 
up at the choir-loft, where the forest of pipes rose toward the 


roof. 
Presently they stepped out of a side door upon the great plat- 
form on which the church stands, and Russell pointed out some 
immense, fortress-like walls enclosing a large area on one side 
of the village. ‘ There,” he said, “are the offices and works of 
the mine and its famous shaft.” 
‘“We must certainly see ¢hat,”’ said th 


e general. 
‘We must certainly see the mine,” said Dorothea. ‘“ Are we 


not going down into it?” 

Russell smiled. ‘You can if you like,” he answered. ‘There 
is an excellent stone stairway by means of which one can de- 
scend to any level; but I do not think you will care to go far. 
It is very dark and very warm underground, you know.” 

“T do not think I care to make such a descent,” said Mrs. 
Langdon. “ Dorothea, you had better not insist on doing so.” 

“Insist—no,” said Dorothea. ‘“ But is it possible that no- 
body else cares to see anything of the mine itself !—and how 
can one see a mine above ground?” 

““The question is, can one see much of it below?” said the 
general. ‘ But I will go down with you as far as you are likely 
to care to venture, my dear. How and where do we enter?” 

VOL. LVI.—53 
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““We can only enter by obtaining a permit,” replied Russell, 
“and that must be sought over yonder’’—he indicated the en- 
closure—“ where we will now go.” 

It was a novel scene upon which they entered when they 
found themselves within the great gates which gave admittance 
to the fort-like interior, the massive stone walls of which were 
flanked at each corner by towers loop-holed for musketry. Pass- 
ing the offices just within the entrance, where two or three 
gentlemen and a handsome dog received the party with true 
Mexican courtesy, they were conducted into a large courtyard 
where a number of men and women were at work sorting ores, 
the process consisting of breaking with a hammer the large 
masses brought up from the mine and rapidly classing the frag- 
ments. Around each worker were half a dozen piles of ore of 
different grades, and the busy activity of the scene, together with 
the quickness with which each fragment was scrutinized and 
classed, interested the strangers exceedingly. 

“The women seem to know as much about it as the men,” 
remarked Dorothea wonderingly. 

“The superintendent says that they make better judges of 
ore than men,” said Russell. ‘ The perceptions of women are 
quicker, you see.” 

Travers observed that he had not needed to come to the 
Valenciana Mine to learn that; but just then they reached the 
side of the great shaft, and paused to regard with wonder and 
something of awe this splendid and durable piece of work. 

Octagonal in form, at least fifteen feet in diameter, and lined 
with carefully cut and fitted stone, one can readily believe al- 
most anything of its cost, remembering that its depth is over 
two thousand feet, and that its workmanship is unsurpassed and 
probably unequalled in the world. Out of it is drawn by ma- 
chinery the vast volume of water that keeps the lower levels 
dry; and it is altogether worthy of the mine which Humboldt 
estimated as producing at the time of his visit one-fifth of all 
the silver of the world, and which for forty years was in full 
bonanza, pouring out its wealth in an almost fabulous stream. 

Gathered around the great opening, they listened while their 
courteous guide discoursed of the wonders of the famous mine, 
told the romantic story of its first days, described its miles 
of underground work, its chambers, drifts and tunnels, the army 
of men upon its pay-roll, and the length of time necessary to 
descend and ascend by means of its stairways. 

“Why, in the name of common sense, don’t they send the 
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‘*WhHy DON'T THEY SEND THE MINERS UP AND DOWN BY MEANS OF THE SHAFT, AND SAVE TIME?” 
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miners up and down by means of (¢/1s,” said the general, indi- 
cating the shaft, “and save time?” 

Russell laughed. ‘We are in a happy land where time is 
not of importance,” he replied. ‘But I scarcely think Miss 
Dorothea will care to descend to the lowest levels when she 
hears that more than two hours are required to reach them.” 

“T think,” said Dorothea in a somewhat subdued tone, “ that 
I shall be satisfied with going down to the first level—just to 
see what it is like, you know.” 

Hearing her desire, the superintendent said that he would 
himself accompany them; so they were led back through the 
village to a point beyond the church, where a locked door gave 
admittance to the steps descending into the mine. Only Doro- 
thea and her father, Russell and their guide, went down. Mrs. 
Langdon, Miss Gresham, and Travers looked, drew back, and 
returning to the church, seated themselves in the shade near its 
sacristy door, where the pure, fresh air of the mountains came 
to them like a breath from Paradise, and a far-spreading view 
lay before them—one of those glorious Mexican views which 
language is too poor to describe, so infinite is the beauty of 
tint and atmosphere, so wonderful the combination of rugged 
mountain forms and wide stretches of smiling plain, of cities 
shining with hues that seem borrowed from the peacock’s neck, 
of mines frowning like medizval strongholds, of slender cam- 
paniles rising everywhere toward the ineffable radiance of the 
vast blue heaven. 

“What a country it is!’’ said Margaret Langdon, as her gaze 
wandered over the picture. ‘I do not wonder that Mr. Russell 
feels such enthusiasm for it—one could not stop short of loving 
it if one stayed long enough.” 

“Tt would be hard to find anything to equal it in beauty 
and interest,” said Travers. ‘‘ There is so much combined here. 
The deep and lasting impress of Spain—most fascinating of 
modern nations—the striking semi-Oriental aspect of the country, 
the personal beauty of the people, their picturesque life, and the 
romanticism that seems a part of all they do. Look at this 
church, for instance—is it not almost like a fairy-tale to our 
nineteenth century ears ?”’ 

“It is far more than that,” Margaret answered. “It is such a 
sermon in stone as I have never met before in all my wander- 
ings. And these are the people whom we—some of us, that 
is—have ventured to think an inferior race!” 
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‘Don’t class yourself with the ignorant multitude—mostly 
fools, as Carlyle justly observes—who instead of intelligent 
opinions have only a few inherited prejudices,” said Travers. 
‘‘But Miss Gresham looks sadly bored! I am afraid that our 
rhapsodies over the country have a tendency to fatigue her.” 
“Oh! I assure you I find it all very interesting,” said Miss 


























Gresham, ‘though I don’t perhaps express as much enthusiasm 
as Dorothea. As for this church, it is simply splendid—but 
really now don’t you think it would be more appropriate down in 
Guanajuato than up here on a mountain in a mining village ?” 

Travers glanced at Mrs. Langdon and smiled. ‘ That de. 
pends,” he answered, “upon what object the builders had in 
view. If the admiration of men, Guanajuato was the place. If 
the glory of God, I venture to think the present situation could 
not be improved upon. But here come our friends back from 
the mine already! Mademoiselle Dorothea’s exploring spirit has 
been speedily satisfied on this occasion.” 

“Oh! it was excessively warm; that was why I did not care 
to go very far,’ Dorothea said, in answer to their questions. 
‘But you need not smile, Mr. Travers. It was exceedingly in- 

| teresting, and I am glad I went.” ‘ 

“What did you see? Tell us about it,” said Miss Gresham, 
yawning slightly, as if in remembrance of past or anticipation of 
coming boredom. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Langdon, “let us have the satisfaction of 
knowing what is to be seen in the depths of a mine, without the ; 
fatigue of descending into it ourselves.” 

“Well,” responded Dorothea, looking the while around the 
wide prospect with a radiant glance, as if the sweet, fresh purity 
of the air and the glorious brightness of the day appealed to 
her senses with a double charm since she had been into the 
dark bowels of the earth, “ let me tell you that there is simply 





a world down there—a new, strange, wonderful world to me 

and as for its inhabitants, they appear, to use an Oriental form 

of expression, to be in numbers as the sands of the sea-shore. 

How did I see them? Why, an army, an absolute army, was 

going down into the mine as we came up.” 
‘The men at work are changed three times in every twenty- 

four hours,” said the general, ‘‘and we chanced to meet one of 

the ‘shifts,’ as miners call it. You see the building which covers 

the mouth of the mine contains various apartments—chiefly used 

for storing material—but especially one large room at the head 
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of the stairs, where several clerks are at their desks day and 
night to keep the time of the men at work in the mine. As 
each ‘shift’ enters the building, marched in squads like soldiers, 
the names are called out and registered by the clerks as the 
men descend the stairs into the mine.” 

“And such stairs!” said Dorothea. “ Built of great blocks of 
hewn stone, beautifully laid, and as wide—how wide, Mr. Rus- 


= 


sell ? 
“They are square-cut blocks of porphyry about ten feet 


wide,” said Russell, ‘and the walls on each side are plastered 
and whitewashed. It is indeed a magnificent piece of work, this 
stairway, for it descends to the lowest level of the mine, a dis- 
tance of more than two thousand feet, turning to right or left 
in a zigzag manner at a depth of every hundred feet.” 

“One is fatigued even in thinking of ascending or descend- 
ing it,”” remarked Miss Gresham feelingly. 

“We were told,” said the general, “that the time required 
for descending to the lowest level was two hours, and for ascend- 
ing two hours and forty minutes. But it seems almost in- 
credible.” 

“Nothing is incredible here,” said Travers. ‘“ We are in a 
land of marvels, and prepared for anything. What other sights 
saw ye in the underground world ?” 

“We saw one sight which touched me inexpressibly,” said 
Dorothea. ‘“ At each angle of this great stairway, this work of 
Titans, is a niche excavated out of the solid rock, forming a 
shrine and containing a religious image, a picture or statue, 
adorned with flowers, and with a light burning before it. I can 
give you no idea,” turning to her sister, as if surest of sym- 
pathy there, with the bright moisture of feeling springing again 
into her eyes, “how the sight of these shrines, with their tapers 
gleaming like stars, affects one, when one comes upon them 
suddenly in the darkness and silence of the depths of the earth. 
We were told that farther down there is a chapel where Mass 
is often said for the miners. How lovely the faith of these 
people is!—and how it pervades their lives! It seems to put a 
strain of elevated feeling, a comprehension of divine beauty, into 
their existence which our poor, materialized people of the same 





class totally lack.” 

“One might certainly travel far through any mining region 
of our favored land before finding a mine provided with such an 
accessory as a shrine, not to speak of a chapel, underground 
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and a basilica above,” observed Travers reflectively. ‘ But then 
we have been repeatedly informed that Mexicans are very super- 
stitious !” 

“One wonders,” said Dorothea caustically, “if those who 
make the charge are very good judges of what superstition is— 
or of what faith is, either, for that matter! Instead of scoffing 
at what they are unable to understand or appreciate, they would 
do better to go home and pray for a little of the faith and 
piety which touch and edify one here, and which are so wholly 
wanting in their hard, material lives.” 

“Tt almost sounds as if she were advising you to go home, 
Mr. Travers,” said Miss Gresham with quiet malice. ‘“ But did 
you not see any silver taken out?” she asked, addressing Doro- 
thea with a return to practical considerations for which she 
could always be relied upon. 

“Oh, no!” answered Dorothea. ‘ The place where they are 
now taking out silver is miles away from where we were. Have 
you forgotten that they told us there are twenty-eight miles of 
underground workings in this mine ?” 

“Dorothea was right in saying that it is simply a world 
down there,” remarked the general—‘a world of vast extent 
and wonderful work. There are miles of tramways laid in all 
directions for the transportation of the ore in the different ore- 
beds to the main perpendicular shaft—that splendid affair over 
yonder—through which it is hoisted to the surface.” 

“Vou seem to have taken in and remembered everything,” 
said Miss Gresham, “so, now that we have heard everything, I 
suppose we may return to Guanajuato.” 

But at this moment Russell, who had been speaking apart to 
the courteous Mexican who accompanied them into the mine, 
turned towards the group. “ This gentleman,” he said, “sug- 
gests that you would perhaps like to see the method by which 
the ore is reduced. If you have never seen the Mexican reduc- 
tion process, it is possible that it might interest you.” 

“It would interest me very much,” said the general. ‘Where 
do we go—over there?’’ And he nodded toward the massive 
walls encircling the buildings that cluster around the great 
shaft, known far and wide as “El Tiro de la Mina Valenciana.” 

“No,” Russell answered, ““we must go to what is called the 
hacienda de beneficio. That is situated in the cazada between 
Marfil and Guanajuato.” 

‘‘Why do they carry the ore so far, instead of having their 
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reduction works near at hand?” asked Mrs. Langdon with sur- 
prise. 

“Because water is necessary for the process of reduction,” 
Russell replied, ‘and there is no water here.” 

“Oh! let us go by all means,” cried Dorothea. “I want to 
see everything.” 

“A commendable but rather exhausting ambition,” remarked 
Travers with a sigh. ‘If, however, it is so written in the book 
of fate, let us go.” 

Miss Gresham rose and shook out the folds of her habit 
with an air of resignation which mutely echoed his words; so 
they descended the great flight of stone steps to the sunny 
plaza lying in green beauty below, on the farther side of which, 
in the shade of some /orfales, the horses and mozos awaited 
them. They speedily mounted, and accompanied by a graceful 
young Mexican, whom the superintendent called from the office 
of the mine and sent with them, set forth for the reduction 
works. 

But, instead of following the broad, well-graded road by 
which they had ascended, their guide led them around the walls 
of the mine, and took a narrow trail across the brown, rugged 
hills, gashed with great ravines by the torrents of every rainy 
season. It was the trail by which the ore was conveyed from 
the mine to the reduction works, and along it came and went 
in ceaseless stream the pack-trains of burros that carried upon 
their backs the leather sacks filled with metal. To avoid these 
trains on the narrow way was very difficult, for to give place in 
the least degree to any one is an idea which never enters into 
the head of a burro. It was necessary for the men who fol- 
lowed each train to rush forward and energetically belabor and 
push the small, stubborn animals, to induce them to allow the 
party of equestrians to pass at various points. ‘“ The Valen- 
ciana Mine must have /housands of these donkeys!” Dorothea 
exclaimed at last, when such a block had occurred for the 
twentieth time, and looking across the escarped and riven hill- 
sides they could trace the winding trail by the animals that 
darkened it. The young Mexican, who had a fair knowledge 
of English, laughed and assured her that she was right, that the 
burros of the Valenciana Mine were indeed many, while Travers 
observed that if she chanced to be pushed over into the dry 
bed of a torrent by one of the burros in question (an accident 
which had several times only been prevented by the prompt in- 
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terposition of the mozos) she could hardly object to suffering in 
the cause of that adherence to ancient custom which she so 
highly commended. 

“The spirit of modern improvement might dictate a tram- 
way to convey the ore from the mine to the reduction works,” 
he added, “but far be it from me to suggest that such a mode 
would be an improvement on the present picturesque method— 
though what the burros might think of it is another matter.” 

“The burros would have to do other work if they did not 
do this, I suppose,’”’ Dorothea answered. “The pack-trains are 
picturesque, as one sees them winding in the distance; and it 
would surely be a very remarkable tramway that could go up 
and down hill like this trail.” 

There was a general laugh, but the exigencies of the trail 
were such that no one demonstrated the feasibility of the tram- 
way, especially since another train of laden animals at this 
momerft came by, pushing the party to right and left with their 
great sacks of ore, and when the interruption was fairly over 
they found themselves at the entrance of the factenda de bene- 
' ficto. 

This proved to be one of the immense, fortress-like erections 
which had struck them on their ascent from Marfil to Guana- 
juato. Situated immediately on the banks of the stream which 
flows down from the beautiful Presas, and surrounded by a stone 
wall at least ten feet high and of corresponding thickness, it 
was an enclosure about twelve hundred feet long by two hun- 
dred wide, containing various open courts, or patios, and build- 
ings with red-tiled roofs and arcaded fronts. Leaving their 
horses in charge of the attendants, the party followed their 
obliging guide, who was eager to show them everything. 

First in order came the arrastras, for crushing the ore. On 
an elevated portion of the enclosure, covered by a tiled roof, 
were three rows of these, each row containing twenty arrastras 
—great, circular basins of cut stone, not less than eight feet in 
diameter, in the centre of each of which a horizontal wooden 
sweep was mortised through an upright post. To one end of 
this sweep the large millstone that ground the ore to powder 
against the stone floor of the basin was attached, while to the 
other were fastened the mules, wearing leather hoods over their 
eyes to prevent dizziness, who walking around in an unending 
circle supplied the motive-power to drag the huge mass of gran- 
ite over the ore. 
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“An effectual way of doing the work,” said the general, 
“but very crude when one thinks of a modern stamp-mill. I 
am surprised that such a great mine as the Valenciana has not 
erected machinery for crushing its ore.” 

“The erection of a stamp-mill is, of course, only a question 
of time,” said Russell. “Many of them have already been in- 
troduced into the country, especially by Americans and English- 
men, who find crushing ore in arrastras too slow work. But 
come !—our guide wishes to show us the next step in the pro- 





, 


cess. 

The young Mexican had explained, with many gestures of 
his slender, brown hands, that when the ore was crushed to an 
impalpable powder a sluice-head of water was introduced into 
the arrastras, which carried the deposit to a lower level, and to 
this lower level he now led them. It was an enclosure, contain- 
ing about an acre of ground, covered with a carefully laid floor 
of flagstones—forming the /atio from which the proces$ takes 
its name. The crushed ore carried from the arrastras is depos- 
ited on this floor to the depth of about eighteen inches, the 
surplus water is then drawn off, leaving the pulverized mass in 
a plastic condition, and quicksilver, in the proportion of five 
pounds to every ton of ore, is added, by means of forcing it 
through buckskin sacks, so that, when shaken over the bed of 
ore, it is distributed equally in small globules, thus bringing it 
immediately in contact with the silver, which is principally in a 
sulphide form. Five per cent. of common salt is then added 
for the purpose of assisting oxidization, and about twenty mules 
are turned loose and driven to and fro through this bed of mor- 
tar for three hours each day, for thirty days. 

“You recognize your black mud, do you not?” asked Rus- 
sell, turning to Dorothea. “This is the amalgamating process 
which we looked down upon as we entered Zacatécas, and which 
struck you as so remarkable.” 

“And this is the famous fatzo process!” said the general. 
“T have heard men of great experience in mining say that for 
satisfactory results in extracting silver from the ore it has not 
been improved upon, even in this age of improvement.” 

“Ts it of Mexican invention?” asked Dorothea. 

“ Yes,” Russell replied. “It was invented in 1557 by Bar- 
tolomé de Medina, to work the rich ores of the Pachuca 
mines.” 

“TI have very little respect for him,’ 


’ 


said the young lady 
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with decision, “for he certainly did not take the mules into 
consideration at all. Is it possible that no machinery has been 
invented to do this work better than these poor animals can?” 

“T must confess,” said Russell, “that one blot on the other- 
wise excellent character of Mexicans is that they do zot take 
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the feelings of mules, burros, and beasts of burden in general, 
much into consideration. Of course other means of doing the 
work of amalgamation have been invented, and are in use in 
American mines. But Mexicans are slow to accept innovations, 
and, as your father has just remarked, it is doubtful if any 
better process for a certain class of ore has ever been invented.” 
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“You must be satisfied to take people with the defects of 
their qualities,” said Travers in an admonishing tone. “If the 
Mexicans were ready to accept innovations with regard to work- 
ing their ores, they would, no doubt, be equally ready to accept 
them in respect to other things, and then what would become 
of the picturesqueness of this incomparably picturesque country, 
for which we are all so grateful? It would become, like Chili, 
the prey of that destroyer which is known under the name of 
progress, and perhaps, like that country, would abandon the 
beautiful art and architecture which Spain planted here for a 
tasteless imitation of the poorest and most alien modern models. 
No, let the mules suffer, say I, rather than that such things 
should come to pass.” 

Dorothea gave the speaker a glance in which approval and 
disapproval were mingled. ‘You are right so far,’”’ she said, 
“that it is a matter for gratitude that Mexicans are slow to 
change their ancient ways. uxt,” with great emphasis upon this 
potent word, “I entirely disagree with you in your readiness to 
let the mules suffer. The mules should not suffer another day 
if I could bring in machinery to relieve them.” 

“And that machinery would be the entering wedge to de- 
stroy all that delights you in the country,” returned Travers. 
said Russell, “for large 


” 
’ 


“If so, the wedge has entered 
amounts of machinery for all purposes are constantly intro- 
duced into the country. I am afraid we cannot hope that the 
march of that material progress, the effects of which we agree 
in disliking, can be stayed here any more than elsewhere. We 
can only be thankful for what it has so far spared, and hope 
that Mexicans will have too much sense to allow their coun- 
try to be ruined and deteriorated by it, as some others that 
we know have been.” 

“And meanwhile,” said Mrs. Langdon, looking at the mass 
of amalgam, which indeed resembled nothing except black 
mud, “we do not seem to have got very much nearer to the 
silver.” 

“Ah, yes!” said the young Mexican, smiling. “ The sefiora 
is mistaken—we are very much nearer to the silver. Be pleased,” 
addressing the group, “to come now, and see the amalgam re- 
torted.”’ 

They followed him to the next step in the process of wrest- 
ing from Nature the treasure which she holds so jealously. But 
after they had inspected the kettle-shaped retorts in which the 
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amalgam is placed, and had seen the silver which comes forth 
from them, to be then smelted and run into bars—great, shin- 
ing masses of virgin metal, beautiful to the sight and heavy 
to the touch—with the value stamped on each, there remained 
nothing more except to see the same bars loaded into the 
car for bullion, which, with a guard of soldiers on its top, is a 
daily feature of the Guanajuato train. 

As it chanced, they did see this a few hours later, as they 
were, with much reluctance, taking their departure from the 
magical city, glittering in color, beauty, and opulence behind 
the sombre, argentine hills. After they had left Marfil, with its 
heavy Moorish houses clinging to the frowning precipices that 
overshadow it, and had crossed the mountain divide to the smil- 
ing plain that spreads level and verdant toward Siloa, they 
looked backward for a last glance at a spot which had so 
charmed them. Guanajuato had vanished as completely as if it 
were indeed the enchanted city which it seems, but lo! high 
above the rugged, red-brown crests shone on its elevated moun- 
tain platform the church of the Valenciana, lifting its fair towers 
toward heaven and looking in the rich sunset light like a dream 
of beauty, as it is, in truth, such an expression of faith and 
love, and generosity surpassing that of princes, as would be hard 
to match in any other land. 

CHRISTIAN REID. 











PECCAVI. 


WHEN I am dead, I would not have you 
mine 
The quarry of my life, for aught to 
praise, 
And finding some poor deed, to make it blaze 
Like perfect diamond beneath the rays 
Of your bright charity ;—cut glass will shine. 
I only ask of you the sinner’s dole, 
“T pray the Lord, have mercy on his soul!” 


When I am dead, I would not have you take 
Some words of basest metal, dull and cold, 
Which Death the Alchemist, will turn to gold, 
And Love will clothe with value manifold, 

And hold them precious for the speaker’s sake ; 


I only ask of you the sinner’s dole, 
“TI pray the Lord, have mercy on his soul’’! 


ADAM DE BRUN. 








*Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved much.”—StT. LUKE vii. 47. 


from von Hoffman. 
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‘“E con si dolce note, 


che fece me a me uscir di mente.”’—Dan‘ée. 


%} ONG years ago a train drew up at a bleak way- 
side railway station in the West of Ireland, and 
silence fell on a party of travellers, most of 
them young, most of them Irish, but several from 


=i 


mamma, «6 the Pale, or least mative portion of the island. 


This silence fell because the travellers were trying to catch 
the import of an indescribable stifled roar; indescribable, yet I 
must attempt some sort of account of it. It rose from soft to 
loud. It was like the voice of the wild wind at night in great 
woods. It grew to be like many powerful A©olean harps. What 
was it? Whence came it? These were, for the moment, mys- 
teries. There was something eerie about these wild waves of 
sound which surged around about us, now and then falling lower 
for a moment, yet constantly gaining force and volume like a rising 
tide. We could not divine the meaning of it. It seemed to 
envelop us in some strange way. Ina great poem there is a 
hint about the fear that underlics all courage. For one of us 
this flood of sound seemed to stir ‘that fear—and how many 
other deep-lying emotions besides! 

Great music sometimes wraps the listener to the seventh 
heaven. Wagner's music does so. It carries one away on 
broad wings of the spirit to the homes of the winds, to “ wield 
the flail of the lashing hail,” “to the sanguine sunrise, with its 
meteor eyes,” 

“ And its golden plumes outspread”’ ; 
to cloudland, to moon-lit seas, to Abt Vogler’s sound-palace, 
to primitive emotions, to all things elemental; and the man-made 
town is forgotten, with its poor, thin city life, in the God-made 
sky-spaces to which we are borne; and se/f, too, is forgotten, 
for we lose the very sense that we are feeling, coming back to 
this nether world at last with more than a startled sleeper’s re- 
gretful surprise, and “trailing clouds of glory” from the musi- 
cian’s heavenly country. 

“ Those fine-drawn stringéd notes so inly smite, 
It is as if the bows of sprites could strain 
The sensitive nerve-fibres of the brain, 
VOL, LVI.—54 
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And tune them to an all too keen delight. 
And still as they resound they gather might, 
Seeming a new-born pulse of life to gain 
With each new bar, until the beating rain, 
The deluge of quick sound is at its height. 


“Then all our soul is drowned as in a sea 
Of glad sensation, and we faintly seek 
Some continent for boundless ecstasy— 
In vain, we are but carried down the wake 
Of time, to throb awhile primevally 
With the young world in passion’s wild outbreak.” 


(On hearing the introduction to “ Lohengrin’—MRS. PFEIFFER.) 


Not to heaven, however, did that grand Galway Roar-in-the- 
Minor take us. Surely, rather was Purgatory our bourne! There 
were heart-breaking sobs in it; there was the extreme of tender- 
ness, and, above all, there was a passionate yearning. 

“What is it? What zs it?” was the smothered cry that we 
of North-east Ireland sent forth—a cry, yet half a whisper. 
Was it, after all, music? It was certainly the first sound, for 
one of us, creating an over-mastering flood of thrilling emotion. 
It swept hearts before it as the autumn wind sweeps the dry leaves. 

The wail went ever on, increasing momentarily in volume. 
Words in a tongue we scarcely knew now became distinguish- 
able. We could see that there was a large crowd, far away, at 
the other end of the long train. But the wailing seemed to 
come from all quarters; the air was ringing with it. One of 
the travellers, belonging by birth and race to Southern Ireland, 
stood up, and, with quivering lip and a voice of deep emotion, 
he answered the ignorant question: “It is the ‘ Keen’ (Caoine). 
Do you not know the Irish Lament for the Dead?” 

We learnt by degrees the meaning of this “keening.” I 
think that the fact that here there was no funeral procession 
added impressiveness to the whole scene. There was an enor- 
mous wailing crowd. The whole country-side had come down 
to the railway, escorting a party of emigrants who were on their 
way to America. It was, doubtless, for most of those who 
parted that day a farewell for ever. And emigration, from 
numberless points besides this one, is inexpressibly sad. Hence 
the appropriateness of the death chant. 

Had I had the musical training necessary for setting down 
in written notes what I then heard sung—which was not the 
case—I was far too much shaken by the excitement—by the 
“joy, three parts pain’’—caused by the soul-stirring plaint to 
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be able to transcribe, at the time, or even to analyze the chant 
in the roughest way. But the memory of those magical sounds 
stayed with me vaguely through many a year, and I made 
attempts to procure, from musicians in Munster and Connaught, 
the notes of this wonderful “Caoine.” In some quarters my 
inquiries called forth little but laughter. I was assured that 
“keening”’ and a “pack of hounds baying the moon” came to 
much the same thing. On another occasion my request for 
“the music of the ‘Caoine’” was described as an irresistible 
pleasantry—the death-wail being pronounced “of all sounds the 
least musical.” But at last a good monk befriended me, send- 
ing me the Connaught keen—the very chant that had thrilled 
and terrified and fascinated us all, in the long-ago, in Galway. 
He sent me, too, the Munster version. 
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Of this form of the Caoine a young German composer of 
merit says: “I find it simply grand. It is of rare and noble 
originality. But I wonder to find piano and diminuendo oftenest 
marked. It ought to have an extraordinarily fine effect when 
played /fortissimo by an orchestra.” 

At the monastery, whence the notes were sent, the opinion 
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prevailed that the simple score was as nothing—“the Caoine 
should be heard to be appreciated.” Many powerful voices 
blended together, and, above all, the traditional expression, lend 
a soul to the mere notes. The transcriber added these words 
of explanation to the Munster Caoine: ‘‘ This melody may be 
considered a characteristic specimen of the keen as sung in 
South Munster. The notes marked with pauses (>) may be 
sustained any length of time, according to the power of the 
voice, or the inclination of the singer. The numbers placed 
over the pauses denote, in quavers, the usual length of the pro- 
longed sound.” The monks greatly preferred the Munster 
Caoine to that of Connaught; but possibly this was due to the 
fact that those who expressed an opinion belonged to the first- 
named province. It is, perhaps, a more ancient form. On this 


point it would be difficult to speak with absolute certainty. 
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Sir Robert Stewart, Mus. Doc., very kindly permits me to 
use some singularly interesting notes of his, musical and historical, 
on the Irish cry over the dead. He recounts his first introduction 
to the solemn chant, when a little boy, about half a century ago, 
near Trim, in the County Meath—a part of Ireland within the 
Pale. “I had been for two years trained in music,” he says, 
“and had, therefore, the power of noting down the cry. The 


melody was chiefly this: 


@) 





“Tt was harsh when heard near, but became finer in texture 
by distance. There were many persons in the crowd whom I 
heard and saw to be joining in the cry, who did not seem at 
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all in grief, but went through the performance in the most 
business-like way. These were, perhaps, the professional criers, 
commonly called ‘keeners,’ and very often old women—for 
there were such persons always engaged, as I am informed. 
The above fragment of melody was mixed up with various wail- 
ing passages which I cannot at this period of time quite recall. 
Most of it was (like the Eastern howling of the Hindoos, and 
Arabs, and Turks) too wild to be expressed by our diatonic 
scale, with its well-defined tones and semi-tones; but, neverthe- 
less, this one little phrase ran through all of it, and I easily 
wrote it down, being used to copying. It is a great pity that of 
all those modern national writers who profess tq write down Irish 
airs (men like old George Petrie, Mr. Joyce, John Pigot, and one 
or two more) not one, save Edward Bunting, was able to do what 
they all so glibly professed to do (write down at hearing). . . 
All Moore’s Melodies (hundreds of English people believe 
Thomas Moore composed these!) were filched from the collec- 
tions of Bunting (1797 and 1809), greatly to Bunting’s chagrin. 
He publicly declared his anger in serials of the day. The keen 
—pronounced very deeply in the throat as if it were spelt 
‘chkougheen ’—is probably now heard no longer even in remote 
districts like Connemara. It certainly has been lost in Meath. 

. Words of a Lament of the Lost I here add from the 
Dublin Penny Journal (vol. i. page 243). These sentences, 
adapted to the tune I gave just now, are as follows, fitting the 


air twice over: 
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no more! 
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“Then would come a wild howl—the “ullulatus”* of the 
Romans, as it were—called in Ireland “ ullaloo,’”’ hence the cor- 
ruption Hullabaloo! One verse always asked the dead why he 
or she died ? Had they not enough to eat, and wear, and of 
love, too? (Here we may trace the grotesque expression, ‘‘ Och, 
an’ Phyllaloo, Hubbaboo, why did ye die, Barney?”) That 
thoughtful people always recognized in the Irish cry a world- 
wide custom, is true; but until lately everything Irish was a 
subject of jeering among the self-sufficient. . . . The Irish 
cry was ridiculed as barbarous yelling, unknown and _ unprac- 


* Halleluja (Allelulia) in the East. The Arabs to this day sing a monotonous, unbroken 
ullaloo—a melancholy, booming sound to the foreign ear—at weddings. 
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tised save by the Irish—a population sunk in hopeless barbar- 
ism! It was, however, practised by the Jews also, and we find 
our Lord saluted by this howling on one memorable occasion. 
The Arabs, the Phoenicians, the people of Minorca, all practised 
this custom. In Shakspere’s “Cymbeline” (the scene of the 
whole play is laid in Wales) there is a song over the dead—re- 
sponsive in structure, addressed to the dead; and, so far, corre- 
sponding exactly with the ‘responses’ of one wailing crowd 
among the keeners to the ‘versicles’ of the other.” 


Guiderius sings: 
‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, | 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 


Arviragus answers : 
“Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust.” 


Gui. “ Fear no more the lightning-flash ”’; 
Arv. “Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone”; 
Gut. “ Fear not slander, censure rash ”; 
Arv. “Thou hast finish’d joy and moan.” 
Both. “ All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust.” 


Gut. “No exorciser harm thee!” 

Arv. “Nor no witchcraft charm thee!” 

Gui. “ Ghost unlaid forbear thee!” 

Arv. “ Nothing ill come near thee !” 

Both. ‘“ Quiet consummation have ; 
And renowned be thy grave!” 


The notes Sir R. Stewart so kindly placed at my disposal 
point out that Scott’s “Coronach” among the Scottish popula- 
tion will not be forgotten, as an analogue to the Caoine. The 
fact of professional Jewish “ keeners,” with pipes, being engaged 
may be seen from Jeremias ix. 17: “Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Consider ye, and call for the 
mourning women, and let them come; and send to them that 
are wise women, and let them make haste.” 19: “ For a voice 
of wailing is heard out of Sion. . . .” 18: “Let them hasten 
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” 


and take up a lamentation for us. 20: “ Hear, there- 
fore, ye women, the word of the Lord, . . . and teach your 
daughters wailing; and every one her neighbor mourning. 
. . . 21: “For death is come up.” The Jews, like the Irish 
at “wakes,” drank freely. In Ireland the funeral cry was some- 
times destitute of words, and a mere “ ullulation.”’ 

There is an Ulster Caoine which is more elaborate than any 
I have given. Its double choirs are arranged to question and 
to respond. Its wild floods of sounds might well burst forth 
towards the close of Shelley’s tragic fragment “ Ginevra”’ after 
the line: 

“ And then the mourning women came,” 


carrying with magnificent effect the savage-strong plaint of the 


dirge: 

“Old Winter has gone 

In his weakness back to the mountains hoar. 
And the Spring came down 

From the planet that hovers upon the shore 

Where the sea of sunlight encroaches 

On the limits of wintry night. 

If the land, and the air, and the sea 

Rejoice not when Spring approaches, 

We did not rejoice in thee, 

Ginevra ! 


‘She is still, she is cold, 

On the bridal couch! 

One step to the white death-bed, 

And one to the bier, 

And one to the charnel, and one—oh where ? 
The dark arrow fled 

In the noon. 


“Ere the sun through the heaven once more has rolled 
The rats in her heart 
Will have made their nest, 
And the worms be alive in her golden hair. 
While the Spirit that guides the sun 
Sits throned in his flaming chair, 
She shall sleep.” 


Had I been once told—that day, long ago, in Connemara— 
that what we were listening to was the Caoine, I might have 
listened (if the expression be permitted) more with my memory 
and my imagination than with my ear. But this was not so. 
The magnificent wail had struck home to the hearts of most of 
us before we learned the meaning of the sounds; before even 
a suspicion had crossed our minds that we were listening to 
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keening. Under the great shock of emotion caused by it I 
could have echoed the lines: 
“ The oracular thunder penetrating shook 
The listening soul in my suspended blood: 
I felt the earth out of her deep heart spoke— 
I felt, but heard not.” 


Was this first experience of thrilling musical ecstasy due to 
the sublimity of the sounds we all heard then? or was it owing 
to some stirring of “hereditary memories”? Better, a thousand 
times, that the grandeur of the Caoine caused all that over- 
mastering agitation; for then this potent source of musical emo- 
tion would be the birthright of the many; whereas, if “ heredi- 
tary memory,” or race-legacies, or any of those obscure matters 
belonging to a new province of inquiry, have anything to do 
with its appreciation, the Irish death chant will only appeal to 
the few. One of the directors of the Berlin Philharmonic So- 
ciety, however, pronounces the Connaught Caoine “magnificent” 
—and this after a mere reading of a manuscript page, apart 
from the extraneous heightening influences given by local color, 
or a powerful or poetic rendering of the music. Here is purely 
foreign testimony zz favor of the Caoine. And, on the other 
hand, there is much native testimony agazust it. A Galway lover 
of music blackened several pages with the expression of his con- 
tempt for the “howls,” as of “dogs baying the moon,” yclept 
the Caoine; and they were Munster people of some musical 
training who made merry over my request for the keeners’ music / 
So, clearly, Keltic music cazx touch the Teuton to the quick; 
and can also leave some of the children of the soil cold and un- 
moved. 

That taste differs is proverbial. The truth of the proverb 
is in nothing better illustrated than in music. Ove has 


“‘No ear save for the tickling lute 
Set to small measures—deaf to all the beats 
Of that large music rolling o’er the world” ; 


while azother cries: 
“Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear ; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenader’s art 
Nor tinkling of piano-strings 

Can make the wild blood start 
In its mystic springs: 
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The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 

As with hammer or with mace, 

That they may render back 
Artful thunder, which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the super-solar blaze.”’ 

The wild, Eastern wail, which Sir R. Stewart says imports 
difficulty into the Caoine, making part of it impossible to trans- 
late into modern musical notation, is to be found in many popu- 
lar chants in various parts of Europe. It is not “far-fetched” to 
claim an Arab origin for the “dying fall’”—the descent of a third 
at the end by the musical “phrase,” each tone and semi-tone be- 


ing anticipated, to use the phraseology of the music-lesson—of 
the South-Italian folk-songs, called Storne/i. In comparatively 
Northern Liguria may be heard, hour after hour, and day after 
day, in early summer, a plaintive wail, difficult to imitate, and 


impossible to write down. It has points of resemblance with 
the Neapolitan chant for which the authors of ‘“ Naples in 1888” 
have scant sympathy. They say: ‘Virgil speaks of the song 
of the pruner in affectionate terms, and we were wondering 
whether the song of his day was the same as the discordant 
noise which passes for song with the Neapolitan pruner.” Mes- 
sieurs Rolfe and Ingleby add a note to this: “The pruners’ 
chant is said to be of Arab origin, and is certainly very ancient. 
Hideous as it sounds to the ordinary listener, it has a distinguish- 
ing feature. It is most difficult to imitate,and . . . descends 
in quarter-tones, which are perfectly and accurately rendered by 
the untrained husbandmen. This chant is especially used by 
men set to watch the vineyards in the autumn when the fruit 
is ripe. They answer one another from hill to hill, and when 
they are far enough off the sound is not unpleasant.” 

One of the strangest, saddest occasions in Northern Ireland 
on which the Caoine has been chanted in modern times occurred 
during the execution of what is known as the “Tragedy of 
Glenveigh,” when the music took the place of the “highest 
light” in a lurid picture. By readers of A. M. Sullivan’s Mew 
[reland the following passages will be remembered. By those— 
if any there be—who do not know that book a somewhat 
lengthy quotation will be forgiven. Such a quotation is, in no 
true sense, a digression, for a sketch of the attendant circum- 
stances is necessary to place that particular “keening”’ in its 
proper perspective : 
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“An Irish eviction . . . is a scene to try the sternest 
nature . . . where, as in the case of these ‘clearances,’ 
houses have to be levelled. . . . In hail or thunder, rain or 
snow, out the inmates must go, . . . though of other roof or 
home the world has naught for them, and the stormy sky must 
be their canopy during the night that is at hand. Mr. Adair, 
as he gazed on the corpse of his servant—murdered, as he verily 
believed, for stern discharge of his duties—revolved in his mind 
a terrible determination. . . . Two of his dogs had been 
poisoned; . . . the Presentment Session refused to admit the 
act was malicious. An out-house at Gartan Glebe was found to 
be on fire while he was the guest of the Rev. Mr. Mathurin. 
Two hundred of his sheep had been killed on the mountains, 
[but] the magistrates would insist it was by accident or tempest. 
And now his manager had been slain. He would show these 
people that he would conquer. In short, he resolved ¢o sweep 
away the whole population of Derry Veigh. He applied for, and 
received, a special force of police. . . . The government 
authorities, the local magistrates, the clergy, Protestant and 
Catholic, the police inspectors, a// manifested clearly their sor- 
row, alarm, or resentment at the monstrous proceedings he con- 
templated—nothing less than the expulsion of hundreds of in- 
nocent people . . . in vengeance for the crime of some un- 
discovered individual, . . . Few of [the tenants] would be- 
lieve that such a menace would, or could, be carried out. ‘ 
They owed no rent. They had done no man wrong. Never- 
theless, the blow fell. They were driven out by force—the old 
with the young, the strong with the weak. A widow was the 
first to be turned adrift. The Derry Sentinel, a Presbyterian 
paper, which could not be suspected of partisanship, gave a 
touching account of the whole bad day’s work. ‘An old man,’ 
this journal said, ‘of nearly ninety, on leaving his home for the 
last time, reverently kissed the door-posts. Another man, who 
was actually ninety, was given a week’s grace, being in bed; 
but, for the most part, the cottiers were summarily driven off, 
like startled cattle. They had nowhere but the bare ground on 
which to lay their heads, while a collection was being made 
for them at a distance in order to buy them passages to Aus- 
tralia. Many sank beneath their sufferings on the bleak hill- 
sides, in sight of the blackened ruins of the homes that had 
been burnt lest the peasants who built them should creep 
back to their shelter. A tenant named Bradley went mad 
from the surprise, grief, and hardship.” 


When at length they trooped away from their native hills, making 
on foot the first stage of their long journey to the Antipodes, they 
raised the funeral wail, the grand and immemorial Caoine, and the 
strong, sad music rolled, perhaps for the last time, over that 
bare and treeless “ North Countrie” that they so passionately 


loved. 
E. M. LYNCH. 
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IT the time of writing 
the first notice of 
the Alaskan mis- 
sions, some _ two 
years ago now, the 
whole subject was 
to tie;. as to sé 
many others, a reve- 
lation. I had no ac- 
quaintance with the 
sisters who were 
stationed there, and, 
writing at the other 
edge of the conti- 
nent, I had not 
the faintest idea of 
the ways and means of reaching them. Since then, however, I 
have had the privilege of meeting the Alaskan missionaries. 
Last May a band of the Sisters of St. Ann passed through 
San Francisco on their way to the Yukon. 

The return of the steamer which brought these sisters to the 
Yukon also gave me the coveted opportunity of speaking with 
one of the missionaries who had been on the spot. The readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will remember that it was by a sis- 
ter and two novices that the work at Kossariffsky was begun. 
Both of these novices pronounced their vows in their new home, 
but the hard physical labor which they were compelled and are 
still compelled to undergo so undermined the health of one of 
them, that it became an absolute necessity that she should re- 
turn to San Francisco for medical treatment. It was only after 
a year of suffering, when the Mother Superior saw that the 
only chance of recovery lay in the best surgical attendance, that 
she came away. Since July she has been at St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal in this city. Of course there, under the care of the Sisters 
of Mercy, she has everything conducive to her comfort; still, it 
is easy to see that her heart is in Alaska. As yet no decisive 
opinion has been given on her case. Whether her desire to go 
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back and labor where her vows were made will be granted, no 
one can say. But her prayer, and the only prayer she asks from 
those who sympathize with her, is that which has always been 
in the mouths of the children of the saints: Thy will be done. 

Indeed this is one of the saddest sides of the missionary 
life. Those who are on the field, who are engaged in the fight, 
are encouraged by their very work, and even opposition adds 
a certain vigor and human consolation. But the wounded who 
must drop out of the line of march, who must lie helpless as 
the tide of battle sweeps on and the tumult of the fighting 
dies away in the distance—the wounded who are alone with 
he alone can compass the depths 


their pain and with God—ah! 
of suffering and the heights of sacrifice in that divine word: 
Thy will be done. 

With this much introduction I will give a few extracts from 
the Journal of the sisters for the year 1891-92. What was 
true of the Journal of 1889 is true also of this: 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SISTERS. 


“It is more in the nature of a simple letter addressed to 
the sisters in the mother-house than a journal properly so called. 
It is no long, boasting, statistical account of ‘doors opened,’ 
and ‘souls reached,’ and ‘Bibles distributed’; neither is it a 
record of morbid introspection; but it is a simple, common-sense 
letter which will appeal to simple, common-sense people. It 
flows on from day to day with the story of their uneventful 
life, their little pleasures, and now and again a hint of their 
privations. Their preparations for the great festivals, the pro- 
gress of the children, the little visits paid them at long intervals 
—this is the sum of it all; but those who have eyes to see may 
read between the lines the story of heroic lives that I had al- 
most thought were lived no more upon this earth.” 


The Journal opens with July, 1891. This is the month when 
the hermits of the snow and ice receive the first tidings from 
the outer world. From San Francisco the steamer St. Paul 
leaves in June. July sees her at St. Michael’s, a town situated 
on Norton Sound, an inlet of Behring Sea. From this port the 
Arctic, a river boat, conveys passengers and freight about seventy 
miles along the coast southwards to the north mouth of the 
Yukon, and up the stream to the fort which takes its name 
from the river. Both these steamers belong to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. Captain Erskine, of the St. Paul, Captain 
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Peterson, of the Arctic; Mr. R. Neumann, the company’s head 
agent, and his brother, Mr. H. Neumann, local agent at St. 
Michael’s, deserve the best thanks of all interested in the mis- 
sion work. Ever since the sisters set foot in Alaska these gen- 
tlemen have been remarkable for their help and kindness. All 
through the Journal we find them designated as “real friends,” 
and every one who knows how much power a captain or an 
agent has in his hands for comfort or discomfort will feel grate- 


2 


of 





ful to these gentlemen for in such a large way lightening the 
heavy burden of the Sisters of St. Ann. 

From the Journal we learn that new sisters are expected. 
The three pioneers have sown the seed; they are looking for 
help to reap the harvest. A year ago almost a promise was re- 
ceived that new workers would be forthcoming. But that was a 
year ago. The long winter months have rolled by without a 
word or a chance of a word. Even in the midst of men silence 
nips the bloom of promise, and we are not surprised that the 
sisters at Kossariffsky were troubled with misgivings. Elow 
many things might have happened? Perhaps after all the vol- 
unteers could not be spared; perhaps the superiors had changed 
their minds about sending their tender young charges to this 
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desolate spot. The Rev. Mother had gone down to St. Mi- 

chael’s to meet the steamer from San Francisco, and the two 

sisters kept house at Holy Cross, hoping—fearing for her return. 
THE FIRST BOAT ARRIVES. 

“July 19.—At two o'clock in the morning the Arctic an- 
nounced her approach to Kossariffsky. Judging from the sound 
of the whistle, she was still at some distance and we had time 
to put things in good order. The children had been told be- 
forehand, and so in a few minutes we were all at the river-side. 
When the boat passed we had the pleasure of saluting our dear 
sisters from afar, and then we hurried to the landing-place. 
We flew, so to speak, and in less than fifteen minutes we were 
in the arms of our dear Sister Superior and our new sisters. At 
last we were sure. They were before us! What our feelings 
were words cannot express. We laughed and cried all in a 
breath. Soon we started for the house followed by our little 
troop of children, who were as excited as ourselves at seeing the 
new arrivals. Sister Superior led us all to the little chapel, and 
this was the sweet moment of their entry to the convent of 
Kossariffsky.” 


But the two who had spent three winters in the arctics had laid 
certain dark and deep plans. The new sisters must be properly 
impressed with the pleasant side of their new home. The Jour- 
nal continues: 


“Tt was six o'clock before all were ready for breakfast. To 
surprise the newcomers we had set the table in Indian style. 
We had dried salmon, raw salmon, salmon fried in seal-oil—all 
served up in unbreakable stoneware. Poor sisters! The very 
sight completely took away their appetite. But before they sat 
down Sister Superior said to them: ‘Come and look at this 
room,’ and there they found a breakfast prepared after a more 
civilized fashion. We had great fun. It is three years since we 
planned this surprise.” 


“It is three years since we planned this surprise.” More 
than anything else do these words give us an idea of the utter 
isolation of these sisters’ lives. They are surrounded by men 
and women. The men are brutes; the women—we shall read 
of them later on. None of their own kind have they to speak 
to, to converse with. Three years! So might a prisoner in the 
Bastile have laid plans for the surprise of his successor. 
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Kossariffsky is situated where the Yukon begins to turn west 
towards Behring Sea. Above the mission its trend is nearly 
north and south for over two hundred miles. Near where the 
river deflects from the westerly course it has followed from the 
Rocky Mountains is situated the mission of Nulato. 


THE SISTERS VISIT NULATO. 


“The Monday following (the arrival) the St. W/ichael had to 
go to Nulato to bring the fathers their provisions for the winter. 
As Sister Mary Pauline and myself had a vacation, I said to 
Sister Superior that this was a good opportunity to visit Nulato. 
She thought so too, and went over to see Father Tosi, who was 
glad to give us this little pleasure. He sent us word to be 
ready by nine o’clock. So we prepared our baskets for a ten 
days’ journey. Anna and Paula, two of the children whose con- 
duct during the whole year had been excellent, came with us; 
this was to be their reward. Likewise Father Tosi took with 
him five of the best boys. So at the hour fixed we were all 
ready, and were conducted to the river-side with great pomp and 
ceremony. Sister Superior, the other sisters, and all the children 
made up the procession. Soon the boat was on the way to Nu- 
lato. We were not on the St. Michael, but on a barge towed 
after it; so we had a little house all to ourselves. After a pleas- 
ant journey of four days we arrived at Nulato on Friday, at 
four in the morning. Father Robaut, who was on board the 
St. Michael, conducted us to the priests’ house, where we found 
Father Rogaru all alone. Soon we went to the little chapel, 
where we had the happiness of hearing three Masses and of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. The chapel was full of Indians, who, 
like our children, chant the Rosary in their own language. We 
were very much edified. After breakfast we spent the greater 
part of the day in visiting the parents of our children in their 
camps. These Indians are much smarter than those of Kossa- 
rifisky. They keep themselves cleaner, and have a little bit of 
civilization. After supper we retired to our barge for the night. 
Next morning we again had the happiness of hearing three 
Masses. 

THE RETURN VOYAGE. 

At nine o’clock we left Nulato, very much pleased with 
our visit. We should have liked to have seen the place where 
Archbishop Seghers was murdered, but it is more than thirty-four 
miles from here. Father Rogaru, who has been waiting for the 
sisters for the last two years, wanted to keep us to teach class. 
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Indeed last spring, when Father Tosi visited the mission, he had 
to speak very sharply to these Indians, for they were a hard lot. 
He told them if they would not pay more attention to the 
fathers he would not send them any sisters. Since then there 
has been much improvement. The good is being done but 
slowly—they are so attached to their superstitions. Still they 
are much more tractable than the Indians of our mission. 
“Sunday morning we had Mass on board. Father Judge 
had sent for the Indians, for all around Nulato belong to Father 
Robaut’s mission. The boat was full, and we sang while the 
children said the Rosary in Indian. We also received Holy 
Communion. From this village we got a boy and a girl. 
‘Wherever there were any houses we made a stop in order 
to buy dried fish for the year. Tuesday we had Mass, again on 
the boat, and the same day we arrived at Kossariffsky, where 


we found the new sisters already perfectly at home.” 


Of course there is no disputing about tastes. Doubtless the 
sisters found the Rosary in Indian very edifying. I wonder if 
our readers would think so. This is how the Lord’s Prayer 
reads in the Tanana or Shagaluk language. The vowels are pro- 
nounced as in Italian except a followed by 4, which has no par- 
allel outside of the Semitic tongues. G is a guttural, and y is 
always a consonant. An interlinear translation shows the diff- 
culty of expressing the original ideas of the prayer in this 
dialect : 


Tenagoto nen yoyit teinta nuusah kadeguta t’tlektsen 
Our-Father thou heaven art’ thy-name_ be-loved all 


t'natsaia’: nen  gonontla’ ketoyonah inlan: nogoyo 


our-hearts thou  above-all chief art. Thy-will 
konenkoka yoyit goka t'tan: makadezeitaye tenatlonelaish 
on-earth heaven’ as in what-we-wish us-give 
tsogoyian: tsogutlakazen  tenarokatlganetlniah; tsogutlakazen 
always sin us-forgive sin 
t’natse tagatanna gaborokatlgaztltniah tsogoku: tenatseinyi 
we-and done forgive the same us-help 
tsogutlakazen_ tsotoltlekelat'gogon: tsogutlakazen gokogtsen 

sin not-to-commit evil from 

tenalilo Amen. 
us-deliver. 
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THE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


On the first of September the school year opened. There 
were seventy-six pupils present. The house is anything but com- 
modious, and the following notice shows how they are compelled 


to economize space: 


“During the summer we did our washing in a shed, but now 
that the cold has begun it must be done within doors, in the 
children’s refectory. Sure enough this is a place to acquire pa- 
tience in a short time—seventy-six children, and such little ones! 
Half of them have to take their meals standing.” 


And we read that after Christmas the domitories are found 
too small. There are no spare rooms, and additions to their es- 
tablishment cannot be thought of. Accordingly they build bunks 
one above the other, and the children sleep like sailors on board 
ship. The boys, being more agile, have three rows; but the girls 
have only two. 

When we remember that these children under the sisters’ 
care are savages of the first generation, we are surprised that 
the Journal hardly ever makes mention of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in bringing them under the rule of civilized habits. Still 
there must be difficulties and great difficulties, but the sisters are 
evidently confirmed optimists and will look only at the bright 


side of things: 


“The whole month of December was passed well both in 
spirituals and temporals. We are preparing for Christmas. Every 
moment of Sister Superior’s time is devoted to the children. 
They are so good and strive so hard to gain the esteem of 
Santa Claus. They are encouraging, these children—for savages. 
It is true that compared with white children there is much to 
be desired, but then we cannot expect from them what we would 
from whites. Those who have made their First Communion re- 
ceive every two weeks, and also on the feasts of our Blessed 
Mother. All who have been baptized go to confession every 
month. It is consoling to see them. True they apparently re- 
tain much of the old Adam, but the good is being done, and 
we have many reasons for being thankful to Almighty God. We 
also remark that the newcomers now fall more readily into civil- 
ized ways. The example of the old pupils gives them great 
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courage, and puts them more easily in touch with civilization. 
This lessens our trouble very much.” 


To teach these children the mechanical ways of civilization is 
not the hardest task. They are utterly unacquainted with those 
supersensuous ideas which lie at the base of Christianity. 


“Sister Superior was trying to put into their heads that they 
had a soul, and that this soul was created for heaven, and the 
first question which they asked her was: ‘ Will we have good 
things to eat up there?’’ 


Still, perhaps this is not so surprising. I once knew a white 
boy whose idea of heaven was the unlimited consumption of 


jam-tarts. 

A continual source of annoyance to the teachers arises from 
the actions of the parents. Here are a few incidents which form 
a valuable commentary on the doctrine of parents’ rights and 
children’s wrongs: 

OPPOSITION FROM PARENTS. 

“Yesterday (April 2) two women, accompanied by two large 
boys, came from one of the villages near Nulato. One of the 
women was starving, and she wanted to take away her daugh- 
ters. The eldest she was especially anxious to get in order to 
marry her off. The husband was already secured, and after the 
marriage the mother would have plenty to eat. The child was 
only thirteen years old. 

‘The woman told Sister Superior that she would have a fight 
with her to get her daughter and would not go away without 
her. But in vain. She scolded, wept, entreated, but neither the 
prospective bride nor the three others would consent to leave at 
any price. All Monday morning was a regular battle. Before 
the Indians of our village, and in the presence of Father Judge 
and Sister Superior, they declared that they would not leave. 
Sister Superior told them plainly they were perfectly free to do 
as they wished. The old woman was exceedingly angry, but 
could do nothing. 

“The other woman came for her only daughter. Last sum- 
mer when we were coming down from Nulato she was glad 
to let the daughter come with us, for she had another one who 
was sick, and she told me that the reason she let this one come 
was that she feared both of them might be sick on her hands; 
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and besides, she was afraid of the miners carrying her off. Now 
at her arrival the woman would not even shake hands, for she 
said that I had enticed the spirit of her child into the woods 
and that was why she had died during the winter. At first the 
daughter did not want to go, but the mother threatened: ‘If 
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you do not come I will kill myself.’ And in fact she came round 
next morning armed with a big knife. The child knew her 
mother’s disposition and decided to leave. Still it was much 
against her will, and, weeping bitterly, she told us that she 
would return as soon as ever she could.” 
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“On Ascension day we witnessed a sad sight. You remem- 
ber I have spoken in the course of this Journal of the Indians 
who came to take away their children. Well, to-day they came 
again. During dinner a good number of Indians entered our 
house. They remained quiet, but were evidently on the watch. 
When leaving the dining-room two of the girls were recognized 
and seized—a boy also; but he got off and hid where no one 
could find him. Two other girls were not recognized, and they 
retreated to the cellar. The poor victims did not want to leave 
at any cost. They begged and cried, but it was of no avail—they 
could not escape. Father Tosi and Sister Superior tried in vain 
to have their parents let them stay. The only effect of their 
words was to provoke all kinds of insulting terms. At last the 
girls’ father, raging like a madman, took them and dragged 
them through the brush over the fence to the bank of the river 
and threw them into the canoe; I am afraid the poor things 
must have had some bones broken. Here they made one last 
effort to escape, but their parents tied them hands and feet to 
the boat, and then rowed rapidly away.” 

OPPOSITION FROM OTHER SOURCES. 

Besides opposition from the parents, there is opposition from 
those whose interest it is to hamper the works of the mission. The 
state of affairs described in the Naulahka, where Kate contem- 
plates the departure of all her patients, is not characteristic of 
Rhatore alone. Indeed one of the great difficulties in dealing 
with the savages all the way from Oregon to Alaska is that at 
certain times they are liable to stampede the school. Especially 
if a child dies—no matter from what cause—the parents will of- 
ten sweep down in a body and the teachers are left to keep 
school alone. On March g Andrew died. Andrew was the 
Santa Claus of ’89, as our readers will remember. He was the 
first child baptized by Archbishop Seghers in Alaska, and for a 
long time had been suffering from consumption. 


“ March 9.—Our poor Andrew has left the earth. He died 
very quietly at 4 P.M., after an agony of twenty hours. Sur- 
rounded by the care of the good Jesuit Fathers, he was well 
prepared. Monsignor Seghers has gained the first-fruits of Alas- 
ka, for Andrew was the first he baptized. His burial takes place 
to-morrow and the children go to Communion for the repose of 


his soul.” 
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“ March 30.—Andrew’s death has given rise to many reports 
among the Indians far and near. A white man who has a child 
here came from Kuskokwim to make sure of the true state of 
affairs, for he had heard that the children were dying of hunger 
and cold. On his arrival he was astonished to see how things 
really were, and was delighted to mark the improvement in his 
daughter. He had brought with him two other children, intend- 
ing to leave them with us if he found everything to his satisfac- 
tion; but unfortunately he had stayed at the Russian mission, 
and the priest had hidden them and would not give them up. 
As this priest has great influence with the Indians, the father 
did not insist on his rights.” 


This Russian priest is a full-blooded Indian, and perhaps this 
explains his mode of action. But not from such treatment do 
the most serious difficulties of the sisters spring. Everywhere 
throughout the world arises the cry that the multiplicity of sec- 
tarian preachers is 
making Christianity 
a byword among 
the heathen. “We 
would believe your 
religion if there 
were not so many 
of them” is the 
natural retort, and THEY LIVE UNDERGROUND, 

Alaska is no excep- 

tion to the rule. For years a large number of sects have con- 
ducted their operations along the coast. They are well supplied 
with money by the phenomenal generosity of the members of 
their churches in the States, and their schools want for nothing. 
Naturally outward show has a great influence on barbarians. 
There is no school in San Francisco that has better furniture 
than the school in Unalashka, where the children even can wear 
silk dresses; but in Kossariffsky the washing is done in the re- 
fectory, and the children sleep three in a row. 


CATHOLICS WOULD SUPPORT THE MISSIONS IF URGED. 


It may seem out of place in the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, which has always proved itself such a good friend of 
the missions, to complain. But what can we do? Here in the 
United States we are over ten millions of people. We are 
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larger, wealthier than any other denomination. We give the no- 
blest of our daughters to the service of the poor and the out- 
cast. We send them into the waste places of the earth to toil 
in hunger and cold and nakedness for the souls of their breth- 
ren, and then we stand by with folded arms and do nothing. 
And yet we know we have the truth. If we are convinced of 
anything we are sure of this: that only by Catholic faith and 
Catholic discipline can these poor races be saved. We feel we 
are bound to save them, and yet we do nothing. And the while 
our separated brethren are sending millions to the cause. We 
must not think that this money is got by merely voting it. It 
is collected by enthusiasm and hard work. Neither have they 
a large constituency to draw on. Their people have proportion- 
ately more calls on them than ours have. Their congregations 
are small in comparison to the multitudes who from early dawn 
till late at night wear the thresholds of our churches. And yet 
these people send millions to the foreign missions. Why do 
not ours the same? Simply because they are not educated up 
to it. A man might attend many of our churches from New 
Year to Christmas and never know there was such a thing as a 
foreign mission. Of course, the reason is we have been ab- 
sorbed in building up our home missions. 

No wonder our people do not give. There are no more 
generous souls in the world if an object of generosity is brought 
before them, and generosity to those who are abroad never 
hurts generosity at home. The man that will give to spread the 
knowledge of Christ in foreign lands will never be stingy when 
parish work is concerned; and it is our earnest conviction that 
if one week in the year were devoted in every church and in 
every mission to explaining, instructing, and exhorting our con- 
gregations on the work of the soldiers of God in pagan coun- 
tries, and the glories which the church has won in the mission 
field, there would be a revival of faith and practice which no 
mere preaching could produce, and an outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost that would bring back the time when every Christian was 
a missioner, and every day saw the departure of new workers 
to spread the name of Christ. “And the multitude of men and 
women who believed in the Lord was more increased.” 

But to return to the Journal. Some one has defined Eng- 
lish conversation as a series of meteorological questions and an- 
swers. In Alaska the weather is always a serious subject. 
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THE COLD OF AN ALASKAN WINTER. 





“Up to this I have not had occasion to speak of the 
weather. Before Christmas the cold was intense. The ther- 
mometer ranged from twenty-five to fifty degrees below zero. 
In January the weather was mild, but during the last few days 
of the month and at the beginning of February the cold was 
so great that, even clothed in our furs and with a large fire 
burning, we were almost frozen. The thermometer was forty- 
five degrees below zero and there was a strong wind blowing. 
Sister M. Pauline wore her parky all day even when cooking, 
and professed herself moderately warm.” 


The parky is a garment of the common gender made of furs. 
It covers the body from head to foot, obliterating all distinc- 
tion of sex and beauty of outline. Still, with the mercury below 
forty-five degrees one prefers comfort to zxsthetics. 


THIS IS HOW THEY SPENT CHRISTMAS, 


“Christmas and all its charms. The evening before all the 
children went to confession, and at midnight Mass, which we had 
in the parish chapel, 





the Infant Jesus was 
born again in many 
hearts. This was the 
first time we had a 
High Mass—that is, 
with three priests. Fa- 





ther Judge, who has 
quite a taste for orna- 
mentation, succeeded in 
making a beautiful crib. 
The grotto, the Infant, 
and all the persons at 
Bethlehem were won- 
derful. From a distance they looked like statues, but they were 
simply made of cardboard. What made the illusion perfect 
was the disposition of the lamps. They were so covered with 
moss as to cast their light only on the one side. 

“After Benediction we had a visit from Santa Claus. He 
arrived on a sled, with two trunks filled with presents. The 
boys sang a welcome, and all the children received something 








TOTEM POLEs. 
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according to their merit. This time Sister Superior had some- 
thing to draw on, for we had received several things from some 
good ladies in San Francisco—Miss M in particular—and 
also from the good Sisters of Mercy. Mother Russell wrote us 
a very touching letter last year. She told us that many of 
their children came to them after the Christmas-tree was stripped 
with their pretty playthings for the little savages of Alaska. 
You should see the joy of the children; Santa Claus forgot no 
one. Sister Superior received a carpet for her room, made by 
the children under the direction of Sister Prudence.” 


The good example set by Mother Russell is worthy of imi- 
tation. Out of their poverty the sisters cannot afford to give 
many presents. A rag carpet for a bed-room is not exactly a 
luxury in a climate where the thermometer has the habit of fall- 
ing to fifty below zero; especially, too, when we remember that 
Sister Superior is racked with rheumatism, and the greater part 
of the winter had to bring her class of children into her room 
and teach them in bed. American children have a surplusage 
of toys, and it would be an education in generosity and self- 
sacrifice if mothers took the opportunity of telling their little 
ones of the children who dwell by the Yukon, hemmed in by 
snow and ice, and leave it to their naturally generous hearts to 


put by something that next Christmas may bring joy and plea- 


sure to some one in that desolate land. 

In January nearly all the fathers and sisters got sick. Father 
Tosi especially was at death’s door; and, as I mentioned above, 
Sister Superior was compelled to turn her bed into a teacher's 
desk. The children were well, but the Journal notes that con- 
tinual care is necessary to combat the scrofula which taints their 
blood. 

On Palm Sunday the Stations of the Cross were erected in 
the parish church. The Journal adds this significant comment: 
“Tt does one’s heart good to see them again after four years. 
When shall we have them in our own little chapel?” It is 
for your kind readers to answer this question. 


And now I must draw these extracts to a close. There are 
a hundred other things worth copying, but time is short and 
space is limited. What is set forth above I have chosen in 
order that our Catholic people may form some faint ideas of 
the work done and of the work to be done. After all, Kossar- 
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iffsky is only one mission in the vast territory of Alaska, and 
even in Kossariffsky the means are so limited that the work is 
hampered. The sisters do not want sentimental sympathy. 
They appear to be the happiest, jolliest, brightest crowd imag- 
inable; but they do want help. Prayer and almsgiving are the 
weapons by which their fight must be fought, their life-work ac- 
complished. I am sure that in neither will our people disap- 
point their hopes. 
PETER C. YORKE. 


San Francisco. 


The generous offerings and the substantial contributions made during the past two 
irs, through THE CATHOLIC WORLD, have been forwarded to the Alaskan missionaries by 


her Yorke. In reply acknowledging the same the sisters have sent the following letter: 


‘*SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 30, 1892. 
To Rev. W. D. Hughes, Manager Catholic World. 

‘* REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: The donations for the Alaska missions which you entrusted 
the kind keeping of Rev. Father Yorke, of San Francisco, were duly received. We grate- 
lly acknowledge the same, as well as the generous gift of Mr. Joseph A. Donnely, of No. 
South Indiana Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. You asked Father Yorke in your letter 

September 4, 1891, for definite information as to the manner in which donations may be 

ved. In reply we are happy toinform you that Rev. Father Yorke is willing to continue 

charitable office of receiving the donations of our friends and well-wishers. And we 
ve to you, kind Father, that of extending to them, through your excellent periodical, the 
felt gratitude and the assurance of a participation in the prayers and sacrifices of 
‘““THE ALASKAN MISSIONARIES, 
‘‘ SISTERS OF ST. ANN.” 


UR FRIENDS: If God has blessed you with some of the goods of this world, do not 
renerosity forget these good sisters who have forsaken all that women hold dear, have 
themselves from home and civilization, have voluntarily endured the rigors of Alaskan 
save the souls of the savage. Any offering sent to us we shall be pleased to forward 


‘*CATHOLIC WORLD.” 
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MY NIGHT IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


— YT is a strange story; but I give my word of honor 

a that it is true in every detail, although I cannot 

ag decide where to draw the line between the natu- 
ral and the marvellous contained in it. 

C and I left Freyburg, in Brisgau, early on 
the morning of the 6th of September, 1804, for a ride through 
the Black Forest. We had good horses and hoped to reach St. 
Blasien before nightfall, and Waldshut on the following day at 
noon. The air was fresh and the roads passable. The scenery, 
dull at first, became interesting when we entered the valleys of 
that wild, dark region. We rode all day and did not encounter 
a soul upon the way. Towards evening thin clouds of mist be- 
gan to float across the heavens, leaving only occasional patches 
of sky, where we caught a glimpse of the early risen moon. A 
drop or two of rain now and then warned us of the chances 
of a wetting later on; so we spurred our animals forward to 
avoid it. It grew dark earlier than we anticipated, and we were 
also grumbling at the barbarous length of German miles, when 
we came to a spot where our road divided. It branched out 
like a letter VY, and both ways were evidently good and equally 
traversed. Which led to St. Blasien? Such a contingency had 
not occurred to us, and we were nonplussed what to do. Time 
pressed, however, night was fast coming on, and if we would 
avoid passing it in the open air we must decide quickly; so we 
resolved to separate and ride on for an hour more. Whichever 
one of us failed to reach a habitation at the end of that time 
was to turn back and follow the other over the road he had 
left. So we parted; C taking one way and I the other. 

I did not much fancy being alone in the dark among the 
time-honored hobgoblins and sprites of that strange land; but I 
was well armed, and had more reason to anticipate an encounter 
with human flesh and blood than with beings of another world, 
so I plucked up courage and put my horse to the gallop. 

For nearly an hour I got along very well, but by that time 
the darkness had increased very considerably, and I was com- 
pelled to slacken my pace and amble on at a more cautious gait. 
Not a being, not a dwelling, was in sight all that time. Finally, 
as I hesitated in my resolve to turn back and try to overtake 
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my companion, a feeble light twinkled in the distance, fully a 
mile down the road, straight before me, and with it my hope 
revived. A house at last, perhaps a village, ah! 7 was the lucky 
one; St. Blasien would soon give me a shelter and, what. was 
more to the purpose, a good substantial supper, for I was sim- 
ply famished; I could have eaten out a whole market-place 
without unbuttoning my vest. 

In another fifteen minutes I was at the door of a small house. 
I-rapped, but got no reply. I rapped again louder, and a gruff 
voice from within said, in very gruff German, “ Who are you and 
what do you want?” I could never fully master the language 
of our Teutonic brothers, but I managed to make it clear to the 
invisible being within that I was tired and hungry, and wanted 
shelter. The door slowly opened and there stood before me a 
tall, gaunt, masculine-looking female, with very yellow skin and 
very small gray eyes, who gazed searchingly at me with anything 
but a hospitable look; there seemed even something of malevo- 
lence in her nasty little eyes. I cannot forget those eyes: they 
almost seem to be looking at me now out of the dim past, as 
I speak of them, after a lapse of fifty years, and still have the 
same penetrating, forbidding, treacherous look. 

However (feace to the old hag’s intentions!) she let me in, 
and had the good breeding to offer me a wooden stool, close to 
a great open fireplace, where huge logs were blazing away in de- 
licious contrast with the chilly gloom and drizzle of the outside air. 

In a few minutes there was spread before me, on a plain 
deal table, the food I so anxiously awaited. A loaf of dark, 
coarse bread; a slice of perforated cheese, resembling a honey- 
comb, which was far more inviting to the eyes than to the nos- 
trils; a great blue bowl filled with fresh milk, and an odd-shaped 
earthen mug, with a pewter lion’s head for a cover, from which 
oozed a thick, white foam—the silent but eloquent witness to 
the nectar-like beer that lay hidden within. It was a royal sup- 
per for a hungry wayfarer, and my heart began to soften to- 
wards the old woman despite the unfavorable greeting she had 
given me at first. 

When I had satisfied my stomach—and I did strict justice to 
the demands it made—my next thoughts and inquiries were, 
“How and where am I to sleep?” “I have only an attic room 
to offer you,” she said, “for I am not used to entertaining trav- 
ellers.” “Give me what you have,” I replied; ‘a tired man is 
content with almost any place to lie down.” 

My hostess lighted a tallow candle and led the way up a 
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rough, barn-like, half-ladder stairway to a chamber under the 
roof, and placing the tin candlestick on a small table in the cen- 
tre of the room, she immediately turned, bade me good-night 
and “ May you sleep well” in the usual form, and left me to 
myself. After she had closed the door I heard her descend the 
stairs, and fancied also that a sound, like the drawing of a bolt, 
followed the shutting of a kind of trap-door, which stood open 
on the landing when we came up. “ Well,” said I to myself, 
““she means to make sure that I shall make no unbecoming in- 
trusions on her maidenly privacy.” The thought made me smile 
as I took out my pouch and pipe, preparatory to a quiet smoke 
before retiring. 

While I sat there puffing the white fumes into the rafters of 
the attic a strange feeling of loneliness came over me. I was 
half vexed at the misadventure which obliged me to separate 
from my companion, but could not account for the dreariness 
that his absence produced. Then again, in the midst of my 
musing and as I looked around the room—where I was to pass 
the night away from my friend, for the first time since we left 
home—there came over me another feeling, one of unaccounta- 
ble familiarity with all that I saw about me. I had never been 
in that country before, and certainly never in that room, yet I 
seemed to know every bit of the furniture there as well as I did 
the fittings of my own study at home. What could it mean? 
The more I thought of it the more confident I became that I 
was not in a strange place, that I had seen it all before, and 
that there was something connected with it which had an im- 
portant bearing on my welfare. In vain I puzzled and puzzled 
my brain to account for the notion. 

All at once, as though a veil were lifted from my eyes, the 
whole matter flashed upon me: “Yes, I remember now, that 
dream of mine last winter. Here it is! Let me see—what 
was that dream about?” I could not recall the circumstances of 
it; there was a certain indefinite remembrance of danger and 
fear, but nothing would come back to me except the vivid fa- 
miliarity with the appearance of the room and its furniture. So 
I set to work very calmly and deliberately to see how far my 
present position resembled that of my dream. For the time 
being curiosity drove away all my previous misgivings, and I 
began to dive into the past, into the dreamland I had visited a 
year agone. “Yes, there was a window, an attic window, rising 
from the floor half way up into the roof. There stood the bed 
—a large, cumbersome article, like a stage-coach—with head and 
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foot-boards high enough for the walls of a small house; even the 
same great coverlet of feathers, puffed up like a balloon, which 
we should lie ~fon in any other country, but in Germany it lies 
upon ws—yes, that is the very same. There is the old oak 
chest of drawers, with its broken looking-glass, that odd, trian- 
gular bit of mirror, frameless and leaning back against the slant- 
ing roof, with its sharp point holding it in position. How 
natural that glass looks! It was in the very same place when I 
saw it in my dream. And “¢here, too, is the little three-legged 
table with its yellow wash-bowl and jug. O mercy! and there 
is that hideous colored print in its black frame, with its glaring 
young lady, whose very blue eyes, very red lips, very pink 
cheeks, and very yellow hair are in strong contrast with her 
very blue dress and green scarf; a veritable rainbow of artistic 
horror. I remember the face we//, though nothing more expres- 
sionless ever dared pass for a jungfrau. 

“And that high-backed chair!—yes, the very same, with its 
double-headed eagle, carrying the golden fleece, carved upon its 
panel. I cannot forget it, because the head of one of the eagles 
had lost its crown, and the crooked, rusty nail that stands in the 
place of it nearly tore my best coat, in my dream. 

“But that wardrobe, that queer old Gothic clothes-press! I 
cannot recall that; was that in my dream too? No; let me 
see—was it? No—no; there was a dvor on that side of the 
room; yes, there ought to be a door where that wardrobe 
stands.”” Here my musings ceased and feelings of regret, min- 
gled with a shade of superstitious fear, crept over me. ‘“*Why 
do not a// these things tally with my dream? Is there anything 
in this intended as a warning? Am I in danger?” Instinctively 
I put away my pipe and took out my pistol. I looked to the 
priming and the lock, and assured myself that it was ready for 
use in case of need. I laid it on the table before me and sat 
watching it, with a queer sensation, which must have been near 
akin to cowardice, slowly creeping up my back. I was unnerved. 
How I did weshk that C was only with me! 

Presently it occurred to me that a door might perhaps be 
concealed behind that unfamiliar wardrobe. It was not a very 
brilliant idea; any man in his sober senses ought to have thought 
of it at once. I did not wait to reconsider my tardy thought, 
but rose to my feet and essayed to move this wardrobe. Inch 
by inch I pulled it forward, in dread every moment that some 
creak or grating noise would attract the attention of my grim 
hostess below stairs. 
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As fortune would have it, the floor was smooth and it moved 
easily. When it was about eighteen inches from the wall I 
looked behind it. There was the door, just as I had seen it in 
my dream. Now everything coincided: the room was complete. 
I was just about to push back the wardrobe when—well, I 
stopped ; I didn’t push it back, but I said to myself, “ What a 
fool not to see what that door leads to: it cannot go out of 
the house, so must be a closet; why not examine it?” I took 
the candle and peeped into the dark recess. It was filled with 
clothing of all kinds; some quite costly coats and waistcoats 
and a few cloaks, with several sword-belts and a number of 
rusty swords also, hanging on the nails within. I drew one of 
the coats forward to ‘the light, that I might examine the gold 
embroidery on it, when I noticed large blood-stains just under 
a deep rent in the left side. The candle almost fell from my 
hand. Here was a tell-tale coat indeed! I lifted up and turned 
about also the other garments in the closet: all had red marks; 
some large, some all spattered with little spots of blood, dried 
on like mud. One coat and waistcoat were still damp with the 
crimson stains, and, to my horror, some of the blood remained 
on my hand when I pushed them back in their place again. 
Blood! Why, there was only one conclusion possible: I was 
in a den of some kind; I was in danger, and my dream was 
the warning; knowing that room was to put me on my guard. 
I closed the closet door, put the wardrobe very silently and 
softly in its former position, and then sat down to calm myself 
and think what to do. ‘“ Escape?” Where could I go in the 
middle of the night? If I aroused the old hag below, she 
might give an alarm which would lead to my certain destruc- 
tion. If I jumped from the window and took to my horse 
(which impatiently stamped the ground and pulled on his fas- 
tening, as I thought of him, poor beast!) I might only ride into 
the very face of the danger I wished to avoid. I resolved to 
remain and make the best of my chances. I would lie down 
and pretend to sleep; I would do some admirable amateur snor- 
ing, so that the old woman should not know that I had any 
suspicions, but like a cat I would have one eye open and both 
hands shut—on my pistols. Thereupon I again looked to my 
pistol, and also gave its mate a thorough overhauling. Then I 
turned down the great feather coverlet, and, blowing out the light, 
I crawled into or onto the bed, just as I was, with all my clothes 
on; I pulled the cover over me, close up to my chin, and with 
a pistol in each ‘hand I lay awaiting events. 
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For more than an hour I remained in that condition, grow- 
ing gradually more composed and calm; but it is useless to 
add that I felt no inclination to sleep. 

It was probably close upon midnight when I thought I 
could distinguish the sound of distant riders. Horses seemed to 
be approaching—a number of them—from the direction opposite 
to that by which I had come. Presently my own horse, fas- 
tened below, gave a loud neigh; and then I was sure of my 
first impression. It was no fancy ; it was a fact—not a pleasant 
one altogether, but a fact. It mzght mean that my companion 
was returning to search for me, with an escort of royal dra- 
goons, to snatch me from my bed of terror, or it might also 
be that they whom I now heard would hang my clothes with 
the others in that hidden closet. Just then I heard the door 
of the house open softly, and a “H-u-s-h!” went out into 
the night air. The cavalcade drew nearer, but evidently at a 
walk, and with an effort to make no noise. The riders then dis- 
mounted and entered the house. There seemed to be at least 
a dozen of them. Soon the sound of voices talking low and 
in whispers came up to me through the thin floor. A cold 
sweat came out all over me, notwithstanding my almost fur- 
nace-like covering of clothes. and feather-bed. 

Surely I had fallen into evil hands, and God only knew what 
would become of me. Fortunately my agony was not to last 
long; the conference down-stairs was to be followed by a tour 
of inspection up-stairs. The horrid old woman was on the lad- 
der; I knew she was coming, though I could scarcely see my 
hands if I held them before me, and only a faint outline on the 
other side of the room showed where the window was. 

I listened with all my ears; I held my breath to catch 
every sound. Nearer and nearer, but very softly, came the foot- 
steps. Then a little gleam of light struck the floor from under the 
doorway, and I knew the candle was coming up the trap-door ; 
creeping through the crack and slowly moving across the room 
went the light, then it was dark again. I heard the latch give a 
little click, and then I resolutely shut my eyes; I /e/¢ the rest. 
The door opened; the woman entered, shading with one hand 
the candle which she carried in the other; she came forward 
and peered into my face. I could feel her hard gray eyes 
almost cutting me in two. A little low grunt of satisfaction, as 
though she would say, “He sleeps like an innocent babe,’’ and 
she had turned to go down again. I opened my eyes; her 
back was towards me and her hand on the door-latch. Now 
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was my moment; now for my deliverance! With one bound I 
reached the floor and laid the woman prostrate with a blow 
from the butt of my pistol. I bolted the door to delay the 
men below from entering the room; for the fall of the woman’s 
body had already caused a commotion and the ladder was being 
mounted. Then I leaped from the window—it was not over 
ten feet to the soft turf below—mounted the first horse I found, 
and, driving my heels into his sides, galloped for my life. It 
made no difference to me where I went, so long as I put dis- 
tance between myself and that illcomened house. How long I 
rode I do not know; but it was just in the gray of the morn- 
ing when my horse, covered with foam and dripping with sweat, 
stood still before the inn of a small village, which proved to be 
St. Blasien. I was safe. 

My arrival aroused the village; C rushed into my arms as 
I entered the inn; the burgomaster was soon called, and a 
troop of mounted and armed villagers was dispatched at once 
to the house which I described. It turned out to be the ren- 
dezvous of a band of robbers, long sought and never caught. 

That very house had often been visited by the upholders of 
the law, but the most minute search failed to discover any one 
except “the gray-eyed monster who would have sucked my 
blood.” No one dreamed of moving the wardrobe until / did 
it. That the robbers were all taken and given over to their 
merited punishment; that C—— and I were once more united, 
and that I got safely home to the bosom of my family, will 
always, in my opinion, be due to the merciful Providence which 
let me see that room in a dream. 








The above tale was related to me nearly forty years ago by 
a dear old gentleman who had travelled much in Europe, and 
whose fund of anecdote was the delight of my boyhood. 

It is told in sorry style now, compared with the elegant 
manner of the charming old friend who gave me the details ; 
and though I have retained the main features of the story, yet 
must I crave the indulgence of those who read it for having 
put it in a dress so ill-suited to the one from whom I obtained it. 


T. A. METCALF. 
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ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, FOUNDER OF THE VISITATION. 


THE VISITANDINES AT MOUNT DE CHANTAL. 


MARKED characteristic of the human mind is the 
facility with which it is impressed with certain 
ideas by the mere process of repetition. What is 
repeated frequently and authoritatively, however 
repugnant to feeling and inclination, finally as- 
sumes the aspect of truth, and is often so accepted without 
further investigation. 

Of this character are the slanders against the church of the 
middle ages. Thrown out in the beginning by those who had 
rebelled against the stringency of her rule, they are, even at this 
date, meekly accepted by her votaries, or repelled with but half- 
hearted zeal, because these accusations have been repeated so of- 
ten, and thundered forth so vociferously, that we are deafened 
by the clamor and more than half convinced by the persistence. 
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Human nature ordinarily cannot be divested of its passions 
and follies, and while the church retains this human element 
there will be among her children sad instances of treachery and 
rebellion. Naturally, those who have deserted from her ranks 


RT. Rev. R. V. WHELAN, D.D., FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL. 


are her most bitter enemies, and seek by traducing her to find 
excuse for their dereliction. Prominent among these were the 
leaders of the so-called Reformation, 

The burden of their accusation was that the church was sunk 
in superstition and idolatry, that she was opposed to progress, 
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and that she pandered to ignorance and vice. They and some- 
times their successors, in the face of refutation, repeat these al- 
legations, proclaiming them from the rostrum and the pulpit, till 
they have fully convinced themselves, and in great part their 
hearers, ‘that they speak whereof they know,” when in fact the 
wisdom and authority of the church formed the only bulwark 
during all those ages against the barbarism of the North, the 
crafty sophistries of the East, the obscenity of the “ unspeakable 
Turk,” and the arrogance of imperial Rome. She held them at 
bay in their onsets made singly, and she alone, by the strong 
arm of authority, controlled the heterogeneous peoples born of 
their combinations. 

The ways of God, however mysterious to man, work always 
to his own ends, and the machinations of the wicked serve but 
to manifest his 
power; thus the 
ages of persecu- 
tion are marked 
by a greater af- 
fluence of grace 
upon the church, 
and heroes of 
the spiritual life 
rise up to defend 
her. The storm 
of wrath and 
rebellion that 
swept over Eu- 
rope in the six- 
teenth century 
brought in_ its 
train the most 
powerful __reac- 
tion of grace that 
has ever come to 
the church, and 
at a time when 


the world  re- 
sounded with de- BLESSED MARGARET Mary ALACOQUE, THE APOSTLE OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 





clarations of her 
irremediable corruption, with prophecies of her imminent destruc- 
tion, were raised up those marvels of zeal, piety, and learning, St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Francis de Sales. 
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These three were in themselves brilliant exemplars of the 
very characteristics of the church which heresy had chosen to 
deride or to deny: abnegation, charity, and profound erudition. 
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They also were founders of religious orders whose members 
were to spend their lives for the poor, to instruct the ignorant, 
and to reclaim for the church, from the horrors of paganism, 
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more children than the Reformation had swept from her arms. 
These are the orders which to-day stand as monuments to her 
purity, sanctity, and truth. The members of the Society of Je- 
sus are her bravest soldiers, who live but to defend her; the 











BIsHOP KAIN. 


world with one accord gives testimony to the self-sacrifice, devo- 
tion, and sublime courage of the Sisters of Charity; while the 
Sisters of the Visitation are no less renowned as the guides and 
instructors of youth. The one order ministers to the ills of the 
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body, while the other trains to virtue and develops into wisdom 
and grace the minds of those who will ultimately mould the 
characters of men. 

Of all the religious orders existing at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century there was none whose spirit and rule per- 
fectly responded to the 
exigencies of the church, 
and at the same time 
offered a régime suited 
to those calm and gentle 
souls who have no at- 
traction for the austeri- 
ties of asceticism, or 
whose strength would 
not justify its practice. 
To supply this deficiency 
was the design of St. 
Francis de Sales in the 
establishment of the Or- 
der of the Visitation. 
His connection with it 
was twofold: he origi- 
nated the idea of such 
an institute, and he 
moulded and directed 
another mind to carry 
out the plans which he 
had conceived. 

St. Francis de Sales was the son of a noble house, born at 
Annecy, near Geneva, in 1567. His early studies were prosecuted 
at the Jesuit College of the Paris University, and he afterwards 
took his degree of LL.D. at Padua. As was remarked by Hen- 
ri IV., at whose court he was filling a diplomatic mission, “the 
Bishop of Geneva unites in the highest degree illustrious birth, 
rare learning, and eminent piety”; he was also distinguished by 
a dignity, gentleness, and suavity of manner that won all hearts. 
He was appointed in 1599 coadjutor, cum jure, to the Bishop 
of Geneva, and consecrated soon after. 

In 1603 the bishop, on a visit to Dijon, met Madame de 
Chantal, a woman whose clearness of intellect, strength of will, 
and greatness of soul marked her as the fitting instrument of 
great designs. 

It was hardly to be supposed that a woman of such strength 


LILIAN TAYLOR, THE POETESS OF THE SCHOOL, 
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and resolution would have been the founder of an order whose 
characteristics are pre-eminently mildness and gentleness, nor was 
such her original intention. Her first attraction was to Carmel 
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—she loved the perfect seclusion, the austere rule, and the per- 
petual contemplation; but such was not the life to which she was 


called. 
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Brought in contact 
with a mind the true 
complement of her own, 
her force and energy 
were controlled by the 
sweetness and mildness 
of the most amiable of 
men. Together they in- 
stituted the new order, 
and together they drew 
around them hosts of 
devout souls, amiable yet 
strong, magnanimous yet 
humble, simple and _ se- 
rene: scarcely bound to 
earth, yet already of 
heaven in the ardor of 
their aspirations. They 
had formed a new type 
of religious life hitherto 
unknown—calm, simple, 
frugal; a life like a 














placid stream— 

















LouIsE GUBERT, AFTERWARDS SISTER 
MARY AGNES. 





BARONESS VON OVERBECK, NEE ROMAINE VINTON 


GODDARD, 


“Deep yet clear, gentle yet 
not dull, 

Strong without rage, with- 
out o’erflowing, full,” 


and withal uniting poverty 
with exquisite neatness. 

The first house of the order 
was established at Annecy in 
1609; but it was not until 
1618 that it was erected into 
a monastery, with strict en- 
closure and solemn _ vows. 
Within a hundred years there 
were as many houses of the 
Visitation in France, and, keep- 
ing pace with this wonderful 
expansion, there was the diffu- 
sion abroad, as of a delicious 
perfume, of the most holy and 
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benign influences; thus proving how opportune had been the 
appearance of the order, and attesting its marvellous adaptation 
to the requirements of the age. 

The oldest cloisters in the United States are at Georgetown, 
D. C., where is the actual mother house, in the sense that it is 
the oldest institution of the order in the country, and that from 
this prolific root have sprung the numerous branches which now 
exist. 

The earliest foundation was at Baltimore, and from it was in 
turn established the subject of this article—Mount de Chantal, 
near Wheeling, West Virginia. 

This monastery was established by the Right Rev. R. V. 
Whelan, then Bishop of Richmond. In those days ali the coun- 
try comprising Western Virginia and Pennsylvania was sparsely 
settled, and Catholics were ‘few and far between.” The tide of 
immigration seemed to circle around instead of coming into it. 
The first lines of colonists followed the path of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries along the river and great lakes, from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the upper springs of the Mississippi, and down 
that river. Some settlements were made along the Ohio, and 
Wheeling was for a time a trading-post. She even boasted of 
a fort, whose site in the centre of the city was still to be 
recognized a few years since, and around whose memory lingered 
many tales of thrilling incident and 
blood-curdling adventure. Since 
those early days Wheeling had 
grown to be quite a city; and along 
the banks of the river other cities 
had sprung up, dotting the shore 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo; but from 
Cumberland to the Ohio the im- 
penetrable forests of the Allegha- 
nies, and the steeps and valleys 
of the Cheat River, slumbered in 
almost unbroken solitude. 

Bishop Whelan found his diocese 
an aggregation of magnificent dis- 
tances; and after spending a few 
yeats in the East, he removed his 
residence to its western limit, and finally the State was divided. 

The pioneer bishops of this country usually find it neces- 
sary to devote their energies, in great part, to erecting churches 
and schools; and this see was not an exception. As soon as 
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possible after his removal, Bishop Whelan applied for and ob- 
tained from Baltimore a foundation of Visitation nuns, who were 


TIaM 


aqavTia 


SAND IOA 


at first domiciled in the city, but after some years removed to 
their present location, about two miles distant. 

Twenty-eight years ago the house and grounds presented a 
very different aspect from the Mount de Chantal of to-day. 
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Perched high above the surrounding valley, it was a bare, unfin- 
ished, red brick building, without trees or vines. It was 
approached by an ungraded road, guarded by rough board 
fences, the grounds cut up with gullies, and strewn with lumber, 
bricks, and sand. 
But now what a 
transformation ! 
The glaring red 
is toned to soft- 
est umber; trees, 
shrubbery, and 
vines cluster and 
climb over sward 
and lintel; the 
valley is superb, 
and the moun- 
tains close round 
it like a guard 
of honor. 

The changes 
within are not 
less marked, and 
year by year the 
improvements go 
on. The monas- 
tery was soon 
completed; the 
beautiful chapel 
erected ; the sci- 
ence-room = sup- 
plied with need- 


FATHER PARKE. BISHOP KAIN. MGR. O’SULLIVAN. , 
ful ‘apparatus; 





the library, once a poor little class-room with a few meagre 
shelves, is now a noble apartment, comfortably furnished, and 
filled with handsome cases of valuable books; the studio is a 
fine atelier with a goodly corps of students. All the appliances 
of modern science are brought into play for comfort and con- 
venience; and from the distant turnpike on a moonless night 
the noble building, brilliantly illuminated along its whole facade, 
glitters like a fairy palace. 
“ Travellers in that happy valley 
Through the red-lighted windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-timéd law.” 





MAN HAS 
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It is needless to say that the advance in methods and scope 
of teaching has been quite as great as in material things. It is 
not too much to claim that Mount de Chantal has kept even 
pace with the foremost ranks of modern innovation; and _ that 
in rule and discipline, in breadth of view and liberality of treat- 
ment, she stands well ahead in the progressive host. 

Convent-schools have been made the subject of much un- 

















Miss EUGENIA SCHMIDT, IN THE OPERETTA ‘‘ CULPRIT Fay.” 


favorable criticism, and, for the benefit of those who are igno- 
rant of the methods of such schools, it may be well to give a 
brief outline of the course pursued at this institution. 

The curriculum offers the usual course in mathematics, phy- 
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sics, and astronomy, for which are provided the necessary instru- 
ments and apparatus. Mental philosophy, rhetoric, composition, 
literature, history, languages, and art criticism form the senior 
course of three years or more. These have been led up to by regu- 
lar gradations, through the middle and junior grades, of three 
classes each, giving for the thorough course nine to ten years. 

The course of literature will give a fair example of the 
method of teaching. It 
covers four scholastic 
years, and consists of an 
earnest and critical read- 
ing of English authors, 
from the earliest to those 
of our day ; a discussion 
of their merits and faults, 
a criticism of their style, 
and finally a written esti- 
mate of each author given 
from the stand-point of 
the pupil. In the same 
manner, when a century 
of history has been fin- 
ished, a treatise on the 
subject is expected of the 
class, giving its principal 
characters, their exploits, 
and the synchronisms of 
the different nations. 

The lectures on art 
criticism are accompanied 
by magic-lantern exhibi- 
tions, illustrating the principal types of architecture and other 
branches of art. 

The library contains the works of the best writers in poetry, 
history, biography, and fiction. Bound volumes of the periodicals 
of the day fill whole bookcases, and encyclopedias, American 
and British, occupy the shelves of another. In the Reading 
Room are current numbers of the best magazines, and topics of 
the day are not excluded. In the classes of calisthenics exercise 
is given with dumb-bells, wands, and various drills. 

It is almost a work of supererogation to allude to the music 
school of Mount de Chantal. The founder of this school was 
Miss Gubert (in religion Sister Mary Agnes), a proficient in 
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vocal and instrumental music, whose wonderful talent, developed 
by thorough and judicious culture, elicited the admiration of the 
most critical masters. The marvellous power, sweetness, and 
flexibility of her 
voice _ravished 
her hearers as 
with a__ spell 
of enchantment. 
These extraordi- 
nary gifts, how- 
ever, though they 
won for her the 
enthusiastic . ap- 
plause of such 
artists as Thal- 
berg and Patti, 
and, for the time, 
shed upon the 
house of her 
choice the lustre 
of her reputa- 
tion, would have 
resulted in no 
permanent ad- 
vantage to the 
school had she 





not possessed in 


SAINT JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 


an eminent de- 
gree the gift of transmitting her information and her perfec- 
tion of technique to those who were to succeed her. The 
first essential of a teacher is the power to impart the know- 
ledge that is in him; without this power, his learning is a 
talent “hid in a napkin.” The qualities of a good singing- 
master are, a thorough acquaintance with the mechanism of the 
vocal organs, familiarity with musical literature, a poetic tem 
perament, facility in accompaniment, a knowledge of music, 
vocal and instrumental. The difficulty of meeting all these 
accomplishments, combined with the patience indispensable to 
that vocation, shows how rare a thing must be a competent 
vocal teacher; and yet this rarity Mount de Chantal possessed 
in Sister Mary Agnes and still claims to possess in her suc- 
cessors, who have established and maintained a school of 
music second to none in this country. 
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It has been remarked that in all these years, and with these 
unusual advantages, Mount de Chantal has on her catalogue so 
few graduates in music; but this fact serves only to show the 
high grade of excellence necessary to attain such honors. 

Prominent as is the school in all the branches of a polite 
education, in.none is there shown more liberal and enlightened 
principles than in the plan of government. While many philip- 
pics have been written against the great laxity of discipline pre- 
valent in our day, the régime of this institution is emphatically 
that of reason. The spirit of the age is one of independence, 
and the young 
American of to- 
day scouts the re- 
strictions which 
held in thrall the 
youth of earlier 
times. The an- 
cient rigid disci- 
pline must be re- 
laxed, but care 
be taken that its 
place is filled by a 
true sense of dig- 
nity and_ honor, 
based on proper 
self-respect. Au- 
tocratic command 
and constant su- 
pervision are here 
substituted by a 
mutual confidence 
and a high regard 
for integrity and 
truth. The brave 
and honorable will 
far more readily 

AGNES KEANE, NOW Mrs. JUDGE MCNALLY. respond to this 
liberality, and others are shamed into compliance. This elevated 
code prevailing, has shown its benign influence in the moral 
atmosphere of the school, which is marked by a candor and 
simplicity charming as it is rare; and who shall limit the bene- 
ficial results to society in the dissemination of principles so ad- 














mirable ? 
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In the early days of the Visitation Order the most brilliant 
and spirituelle of the women of society had been inmates of those 
convents, and in our own country how much of intelligence and 
refinement has been found among the pupils of the same order. 
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Among the many admirable women who have gone out from 
these walls to become ornaments of society our space will per- 
mit us to name but few: Miss Mary Healy, the daughter of 
the eminent artist whose portraits and original works have been 
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held in high esteem. As Madame Bigot she has made quite 
a name for herself and secured a prize for literary work from 
the French Academy. Miss Romaine Goddard, who graduated 
here in music on both harp and piano, is the daughter of Mrs. 
Madeleine Dahlgren, whose literary work is well known, and is 
living in Germany as Baroness Von Overbeck. Miss Anna 
Benninghaus, one of the “sweet singers’ of the school and of 
society. Flattered and admired in an unusual degree, she never 
lost the sweet simplicity of her early youth, and as the wife 
of Senator Kenna, of 

West Virginia, whose 

: ee Kote death we now deplore, 

®t ia oe she has been one of the 

x ~ ; most popular and bril- 

liant members of Wash- 
ington society. Miss 
Agnes Keane, a young 
lady distinguished for 
great personal beauty 
and grace of manner, 
having a delicious voice 
of unusual compass. 
She is now the wife 
of Judge Clifford Mc- 
Naily, of Utah, a rising 
lawyer of Salt Lake 
City ; and Miss Eugenia 
Schmidt, the first grad- 
uate of the institution 
in vocal music, whose 
laurels, won at the 
closing exercises. of 
1892, have not yet faded on her brow, and whose success 
in concert has been enthusiastically extolled by the journals 
of her native city. The photographs given in this article 
are excellent presentments of the Right Rev. R. V. Whelan, 
the venerable founder of this institution, whose memory is yet 
green in the hearts of many of his people; of the present 
superior of the school and bishop of the diocese, the Right Rev. 
J. J. Kain, who has been ever ready in word and work to 
advance the interests of the Academy, and who seems to believe 
Mount de Chantal one of the brightest jewels in his crown; and 
of the Very Rev. H. F. Parke, the chaplain of the house, who, 
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Mount CHANTAL FROM THE TURNPIKE, 
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notwithstanding the fragility of the body in which his brave 
soul is enclosed, is unwearied in his attendance through the 
severity of the winter and summer’s heat. Not content with 
administering to the young band committed to his care, he is 
always willing to extend his labors among the Catholics of the 


neighborhood. 

It would leave this article incomplete to close without allu- 
sion to the religious training of the institution which, under the 
guidance of these venerated superiors, has not been less zealous 
for the spiritual than for the merely intellectual welfare of the 
pupils. The study of Christian doctrine and of church history 
forms, for the members of her communion, a regular division of 
the classical course, and her Sodalities, her Rosary Bands, and her 
Guard of Honor combine to foster the spirit of devotion. First 
among the influences that mould the religious sentiment of the 
school is the devotion to the Sacred Heart, which here holds 
every spirit captive and is so universally established in the Catho- 
lic Church. 

The name of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque is a house- 
hold word in the community, and, while acknowledging that 
this manifestation of the Divine Heart was addressed to the 
whole world, the sisters rejoice in claiming this greatest devotion 
of modern times as the crowning glory of the Visitation. 


ELEANOR S. HOUSTON. 
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THE MINORITY IN IRELAND UNDER HOME RULE. 


,HE principal objection offered to Mr. Gladstone’s 

Home-Rule policy is, that it will put the Pro- 

testants of Ireland in the power of a hostile 

Catholic majority. The other objection, that the 

establishment of a native legislature would 

lead to the dismemberment of the empire, I dismiss. If 

there be any force in it, it makes the granting of autonomy to 

Canada and Australia a danger to the empire. It means that 

Ireland must be kept in her present condition at all cost and 
against every principle of justice. | 

Mr. G. W. Smalley, in the Mew York Tribune, gives voice to 
the same objection, but only in a more bigoted way, when he 
says: “The phrase which Lord Randolph Churchill applied to 
the whole policy of disruption applies to this part of it most 
forcibly of all—the great betrayal. Nor has there been since 
Monday from any quarter any hint of help for Ulster or for 
the Protestant minority scattered all over Ireland. They are to 
be ruled by the Catholic majority, and the Catholic majority 
means the priests.” 

In what way will the Protestants of Ireland be at the mercy 
of the Catholic majority? Are the Catholics of Ireland so 
bigoted that they will deny justice to their Protestant country- 
men? The opponents of Home Rule are bound to answer these 
questions. Since the beginning of the controversy nothing has 
been advanced except rhetorical flourishes about the persecuting 
character of the Catholic Church, and the ingrained and essen- 
tial Romanism of Irish Catholics. 


THE ACCUSATI@NS OF THE ENEMIES OF HOME RULE, 


We hear it said that the Catholics are “the ancient and 
irreconcilable enemies” of the Irish Protestants; that they are 
the party of disorder, robbery, and treason; that when they 
get power into their hands they will reduce Ulster to the law- 
less and poverty-stricken condition of the southern provinces ; 
that they will destroy its industries by taxation; and, finally, 
that they will establish the Catholic Church. 

All these rhapsodies are proclaimed in one form or another 
by statesmen, publicists, and Orange orators. A sort of frenzy 
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seems to possess all alike. It is impossible to find anything in 
the harangues of Lord Salisbury and the appeals of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill substantially different from the madness of the 
Rev. Mr. Kane, of Belfast, and of Mr. Johnstone, of Bally- 
kilbeg. A contagious folly seems to possess the Orangemen and 
their allies. Whoever lends himself to the party speaks as if 
he had been smitten with moral .and intellectual blindness. 
Even the late Lord Iddesleigh could not escape it. In Eng- 
land no one could be more moderate and sensible than this 
man, better known as Sir Stafford Northcote. He went to Bel- 
fast, and the epidemic seized him; he outranted Colonel Saun- 
derson, and suggested assassination with as much calmness and 
obliquity of moral sense as the firebrand Kenna _ himself. 
With such men argument is wasted. Indeed it is idle to argue 
with alarmists. The course is, not to heed them. 

We are informed that the minority possess all the wealth 
and intelligence of the country, and that they are two millions 
in a population of five millions. Without accepting these figures 
or believing in the monopoly of intelligence and wealth, we 
may confidently appeal to any man outside an Orange lodge 
or a lunatic asylum, whether a minority circumstanced like that 
in Ireland could be safely oppressed. They do not believe it 
themselves. If they did, the threats of civil war, of non-pay- 
ment of taxes, and all the other wild utterances of the election 
campaign would never have been heard. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MINORITY. 


To judge fairly of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the face of this 
clamor, one must have regard to the antecedents and character 
of this minority, and the purpose it served in the economy of 


English ‘rule in Ireland. 

Sir John Davis and earlier historians called this part of the 
inhabitants of Ireland the “ English.” Inethe*seventeenth cen- 
tury there began to be a distinction between the old English 
and the new. In the eighteenth century the old English, hav- 
ing for the most part shared the fate of the Celtic Irish, the 
Cromwellians and Williamites came to be called the “ English 
interest,” or at times the “ Protestant interest.” In this century 
began to be used the phrase the “ English garrison,” and we 
have now the “loyal minority”’ as the latest formula. In 
addition brilliant writers like Lord Macaulay introduced the 
term “imperial race.” Mr. Froude adopted it with the occasional 
variation of the “ruling class.” The result of all this wild talk 
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is that every petty landlord who plundered his tenants, and 
every emergency man who made life unsafe in the name of 
law, believed that he exercised the right of a superior over a 
subject race. 


HOME RULE MEANS EQUAL FREEDOM TO ALL. 


Mr. Gladstone’s policy, then, means only that there shall be 
no favored section among the people of Ireland—that all the 
subjects of the queen shall stand equal before the law; that the 
principle of government which made Ireland so often the weak- 
ness, so often the danger, and always the disgrace of England 
shall be no longer tolerated. 

Even if there were a danger to the rights of the minority 
one would be justified in maintaining that the rights of the nation 
at large are of more importance. The interests of classes, how- 
ever considerable, must give way to the interests of the whole 
community. Every revolution which has enlarged liberty in this 
and the last century consecrates the principle. But the rights 
and interests of the minority are compatible with the powers 
proposed to be given to the Irish people by Mr. Gladstone. He 
has pointed out over and over again that on the three occa- 
sions since the connection of the two countries when the Cath- 
olics obtained power in Ireland, they acted with absolute fair- 
ness to the Protestants. Their sense of justice can be better 
apprehended from their history than from the pretended alarms 
of an oligarchy desirous to retain the power which it has so 
long abused. 


THE GENEROSITY OF CATHOLICS WHEN IN POWER. 


Under Queen Mary the Irish Catholics had supreme power 
in Ireland. Yet they gave an asylum to the Protestants who 
fled from the persecution in England. This is a fact that can- 
not be argued away by theories. It is idle to suggest that this 
was a factitious liberality founded on opposition to English 
policy—a perverse spirit of charity based on treason. They 
saw in the preceding reigns the great religious foundations— 
founded by the piety and munificence of their ancestors for the 
church and the poor—granted to grasping courtiers and nobles. 
In their persons and property they had experienced what perse- 
cution meant. They could have had no prophetic insight to in- 
form them that in a short time there would be a Protestant 
reaction, and that it would be wise in time to make friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. 
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Again, the Council of the Confederate Catholics in 1642 pro- 
claimed religious liberty as one of the canons of their political 
creed. This principle is not to be explained away by calling 
them rebels, and charging that it sprang from the exigencies of 
their position. Those who argue in this manner reason from an 
unconscious premise that Irish Catholics have no right to reli- 
gious liberty at all. It means that in making themselves the 
equal of Protestants by such a declaration they advance an in- 
solent claim to which they are not entitled. But surely it must 
be admitted that when men with arms in their hands, and almost 
the entire of a country in their possession, assert a right to 
equality, it does not mean that they claim a right to oppress 
others. Their offence was in asserting liberty of conscience for 
themselves. It meant that if Catholics could profess their faith 
with the same freedom as Protestants there would be no more 
fines for recusancy, no more confiscations of estates, no more 
compositions of arrears of fines, no more pretences to exact 
fines, no more inquisitions to be bought off, no more bribes for 
connivance at worship, no more bribes for informers, jailers, 
judges, and lords-justices. In this way the Protestant religion 
might be injured in its members, or the “ loyal minority ” reduced 
to the sad necessity of respecting the rights of the majority. 


ON A THIRD OCCASION CATHOLICS RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF 
THE MINORITY. 

I now come to the third occasion on which the Catholic ma- 
jority exercised power, namely, when they refused to accept the 
Revolution of 1688, and declared in favor of James II. Around 
this period the bitterness of religious and party hatred has raged 
for two centuries. Upon the actors on the Irish side in that 
drama Macaulay has poured out his most brilliant and passion- 
ate invective. The description he gives of the flight of the 
Protestants of the North until they found a refuge behind the 
walls of Derry is, perhaps, the most effective piece of word- 
painting in the History of England. We see families from every 
town and hamlet and farm-house hurrying in to escape the sav- 
age Irishry; men, women, and children leaving their happy 
homes in the fairest part of Ireland, their well-fenced fields and 
all that their orderly and industrious habits had accomplished in 
making a wilderness bloom like a garden—we see them flying 
from the skeans of the ferocious foot-soldiers or the sabres of 
Richard Hamilton’s reckless horse. We are made to see thou- 
sands fainting on the way, and abandoned to their pursuers; 
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we see thousands die of sheer exhaustion; and, finally, we 
accompany the remnant of the imperial race to Derry, “ where 
it turns desperately to bay.” 

This is a pathetic picture, but it is solely a work of fancy. 
There is not a word of truth in it from beginning to end—not 
even that alloy of truth which gives wraisemblance to fiction. 
We have the clearest evidence that the Protestant freeholders 
in the district around Derry lived during the siege in perfect 
security. Archbishop King, who is Macaulay’s authority for the 
events of this time, does not give warrant for this highly-colored 
picture—except by the rather vague statement that it was the 
intention of the followers of King James “to rob one-half of 
the Protestants and hang the other half.” 

No doubt, in the war then raging between the Irish and the 
Councils of Union—which acted as a provisional government 
for the Williamites—many families left their homes and sought 
protection in the strong towns. Numbers fled to Dublin, for 
instance, and found perfect safety among the Catholic majority 
and under the Catholic government. Such panics are incidents 
of every war. But the fact that the Protestants were able to 
reach whatever places they chose to fly to sufficiently disproves 
| the idea of pursuit. As late as the year 1867 the very partial 

rising of the Fenians caused the Protestants in many districts 
| to fly to the towns near them in order to enjoy the protection 





of the military and police. With as much justice it might be said 
these persons had been hunted by the Fenians from their homes. 
We all know that the Fenians showed the greatest courtesy and 
consideration to all classes—in fact, on the trials of those men 

in 1867 this was proved by the witnesses for the crown—but if 
the interest of any faction would be served by defaming them, 
some scribe as unscrupulous as King in 1689, or Pigott in 1880, 
could be found for the purpose. 


THE CLASS WAR OF 1879. 


I perfectly well remember the pictures published by the 
English illustrated journals, during 1879 and the succeeding 
years, of incidents in the class war then going on in Ireland. 
Families drove out to dinner escorted by servants armed to the 
teeth. A running footman or outrider ran or rode in advance, 

keeping a vigilant lookout. Yet there was nothing like these 
| pictures to be witnessed in Ireland, although they were received 
in England with unbounded trust. Every landlord or agent and 
his family went about their affairs as usual. The only differ- 
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ence observable was what a witness before the 7zmes Commission 
deposed to as evidence of revolution and throat-cutting—that the 
tenants and lower orders no longer took off their hats to their 
betters, as they had been accustomed to do. Misrepresentation 
was useful to a political party, and it was supplied in every 
form, by picture, letter-press, and column, more abundantly than 
the future historian of the time will relish. Irish people regaled 
their friends in England with narratives of what was going on 
before they left Ireland, or read letters from their agents or 
relatives tending to show the evils of the unhappy country and 
the perils to which loyal persons were exposed. 

When this could be done now it certainly could have been 
done two centuries ago. I have no doubt but that accounts far 
more false than any of the later years were circulated in 1689. 
I am strongly of the opinion that numbers of those who were 
permitted to take away all their effects from the houses, and sell 
the cattle from off the lands which by right belonged to others, 
told in England that their lives were endangered, their houses 
plundered, and their lands laid waste by the ferocious mobs 
of Irishry who were again massacring the Protestants as in 
1641. 

THE PRACTICAL RESULT OF KING’S WORK. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Lecky has come to the conclusion that 
King’s narrative is utterly untrustworthy; but he is the sole 
authority for statements handed down concerning the govern- 
ment and Parliament of 1689. Every writer on the anti-Irish 
side down to Macaulay accepts him. All the legislation which 
began in 1692, and which we have in its latest development 
of contempt and ferocity in the Crimes Act and County Councils 
Act of Mr. Balfour, is the practical result of King’s work, the 
State of the Irish Protestants under King James's Government. 
At least from the pages of King a new stimulus was given 
to the doom ve victis decreed by the Protestant Parliament of 
1692 against the Irish nation. 

When his right reverend brother, Dobbs, Bishop of Meath, 
preached the court sermon before the lords-justices in 1691, 
the object of which was to rouse the government to a due 
sense of the enormity of keeping faith with Papists, it would be 
an injustice not to give King credit for the remote suggestion 
of that pious doctrine. At all events, the treaty of Limerick 
was violated with a haste, an indecency, a fanatical cruelty 
which cast eternal infamy upon the victorious party in Ireland 
and the English government. 
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How easy it was to accept the libels of any ruffian when 
they would advance the interest of this faction and the policy 
of England! King was the son of a person of the humblest 
origin among the debauched and fanatical Presbyterians who 
settled in Ireland under the Plantation of Ulster. The influence 
of a man of position in the part of Antrim where King was 
born secured him a sizarship in Trinity College, Dublin. Young 
King, with true Irish-Scotch regard for his advancement, aban- 
doned “the errors of Presbyterianism for those of Episcopacy.” 
He wrote a work defending arbitrary power and denouncing 
the impiety of resistance when James succeeded to the throne. 
His principles were rewarded by lucrative appointments in the 
church. The revolution broke out, when, forgetting his doctrine 
of passive obedience, he favored the rebels against James. He 
was imprisoned on suspicion. On his release he showed his grati- 
tude to the government that did not hang him for treason by 
writing his libel entitled the State of the Protestants. For this he 
was rewarded by William of Orange, who made him Bishop of 
Derry—the third richest see in Ireland—and shortly after he 
was translated to the archiepiscopal see of Dublin. 


THE CATHOLICS IN THE TIME OF KING JAMES. 


We think, therefore, that the interested misrepresentations of 
Archbishop King may be set aside, and a judgment formed of 
the liberality of the Catholics from the enactments passed by 
them in their Parliament and from a review of the circumstances 
of the time presented by Charles Leslie, a Protestant gentle- 
man who had himself with great courage opposed what he 
regarded as an illegal act of King James’s government.* 

James landed in Ireland on March 12, 1689. He issued one 
proclamation summoning all Irish absentees, on their allegiance, to 
assist him in the war with William, and another proclamation 
summoning a Parliament in Dublin for May 7. “In the Lower 
House,”” says Mr. Lecky,t+ “there are said to have been only 
six Protestant members. In the Upper House the Protestant 
interest was represented by from four to six bishops, and by 
four or five temporal peers.’”’ He observes with perfect fairness 
that the Catholic bishops were not summoned; yet the king had 
1 perfect right to summon them if he thought proper. 

The importance of this in estimating the desire of his gov- 


* Leslie was son of the Bishop of Clogher. He was exceedingly prejudiced against the 
Catholics and opposed to a relaxation of the laws passed against them in preceding reigns 


+ Hist., vol, ii. 198. 
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ernment to conciliate Protestant prejudice cannot be too much 
insisted upon. Not only had he a perfectly constitutional right 
to summon the Catholic bishops, but he had an equally consti- 
tutional right not to summon the Protestant bishops. Moreover 
the Protestant peers could have been as legally excluded from 
the House of Lords and the Protestant members from the 
Commons as the Catholic peers and commoners had been from 
the first Parliament of James I., by resolutions of the House 
requiring members to take an obnoxious oath. But the vicious 
precedent was not followed. Of course resolutions of the kind 
would have been unconstitutional; but the Protestants had set 
the example, and therefore they could not complain if the 
weapon of injustice should be turned against themselves. Mr. 
Lecky says that “the corporations appear to have been tampered 
with by Tyrconnell.” He doubtless means by this to account 
in some way for the small number of Protestants in the Lower 
House. The implication from the remark is that their charters 
were violated in order that Catholics should be returned for 
these places. But the fact is, that there were very few towns 
in Ireland which had not forfeited their charters by abuse of 
privilege.* The charters had been violated in the preceding 


WITH EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO OPPRESS THEY LISTENED ONLY 
TO HONOR. 
reigns for the purpose of disfranchising the Catholic citizens and 
burgesses. A privilege granted on condition—and such a pri- 
vilege was the franchise—becomes forfeited by violation of the 
condition. It was open to James II. to withdraw the privileges 
conferred on towns and manors by his predecessors. What Tyr- 
connell, as his viceroy, seems to have done was to have restored the 
disfranchised Catholics without at all interfering with the rights 
of the Protestant electors. The small number of Protestants elect- 
ed was clearly owing to the fact that the persons of rank and 
station belonging to that religion had either gone over to the 
Prince of Orange, or fled to England, or at least had resolved 
to withdraw themselves from public affairs till the result of the 
struggle was determined.t Undoubtedly the members in the 
House were sufficiently numerous to represent the loyal Protes- 
tants. Everywhere over the country the Protestants had risen 
in rebellion against the king. They had disarmed the Catholics 


* Leslie’s answer to King’s State of the Protestants. 
+ Lecky, 23. Inthe two first alternatives they were clearly incapacitated by treason from 
sitting in Parliament. In the last they did not want to compromise themselves with William. 
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and expelled them from their homes. At the very time the 
Parliament was sitting, though driven from the other provinces 
after severe fighting, they had a force in Ulster able to contend 
on equal terms with the royal forces and were hourly expecting 
an army from England under Schomberg. 


ESTABLISHED PERFECT RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


Under such circumstances one fails to see how there could 
be a large Protestant representation in the House of Commons. 
Yet the Parliament established perfect religious equality in the 
face of that Protestant rebellion, and while the memory was still 
fresh of the wrongs inflicted upon them during the reign of 
Charles II.; with the transplantation to Connaught and the 
massacres of Cromwell still fresh in their minds; with the 
memory of the shocking tribunals instituted under Charles I. 
and James I. to defraud their fathers out of their estates; with 
the roth of Charles I.,. by which their fathers could be 
shipped to the West Indies at the will of the men who 
robbed them; with the warnings before them of the terrible 
suppressions of the wars of Shane O’Neil, and Desmond, .and 
Tyrone, when over large districts not one man, nor woman, nor 
child was left. living, nor a beast could be seen “but the wolves 
and foxes and other ravening beasts of prey’*—with all these 
calls for vengeance pressing loudly on them they listened only 
to the voice of honor. 


A MONUMENT OF UNEXAMPLED PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


In the records of that Parliament its members have left be- 
hind a monument of unexampled public spirit, a work of patriot- 
ism, of foresight and humanity so far in advance of anything 
ever done before, so high above the passion and the rage of 
party, that even enemies should regret the briefness of their day 
of power. It was some such feeling that caused Grattan a cen- 
tury later to break into a cry of sympathy and admiration: 
“They were Papists, but they were not slaves!” It was a recog- 
nition of what they tried to accomplish which caused the best 
and brightest part of the Irish press in the era of 1782 to con- 
trast their courage, dignity, and justice with the bigotry, corrup- 
tion, and cruelty of the Parliaments that succeeded them. And 
their descendants, wherever their lot is cast—whether at home, or 
in Atlantic cities, or the mines and railways of the American 
continent, or by the long wash of Australasian seas—can point 

* Holinshed, cited by Mr. Lecky, Hist., ii. 106. 
VOL. LVI.—58 
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to them with pride in proof of the high qualities of the Celtic 
race. 

By an act anticipating the policy of Grattan and Mr. Glad- 
stone they declared themselves independent of the Privy Coun- 
cil and Parliament of England, enacting that there was no 
power competent to bind Ireland “only the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland”; and by the same act emancipated the 
Irish courts of justice from the corrupt and tyrannical inter- 
ference of the courts in England. 

Just thirty years after, in the ejectment case of Sherlock v. 
Annesley, the same question of English jurisdiction over the Irish 
courts came up. The acts of the Parliament of 1689 had been 
blotted from the journals of the Houses; the other official records 
of their proceedings were, I believe, burned by the common hang- 
man. Therefore the usurpation of the English courts was a title 
sustained by unquestioned precedent. In the case mentioned the 
Irish House of Lords asserted the finality of its judgments in 
appeals in answer to a decree of the English House of Lords 
reversing its judgment. The English House of Lords retorted by 
a resolution declaring its authority over the Irish courts, and 
denying that the Irish House of Lords had any authority what- 
ever ; and, what was more material, in getting the declaratory act 
of 1721 passed by which the English Parliament asserted the 
right to bind Ireland by its enactments. I cannot help thinking 
that this bigoted and cowardly body was justly made to feel, 
and with it the whole “loyal minority” of the day, that it might 
efface the enactments of its Catholic predecessors with the full 
approval of England, but that it should not dare to imitate their 
patriotism and public spirit. 

Of course this was really the policy afterwards carried by 
Grattan to a triumphant issue. I am very far from pretending 
that many Protestants of the last century were not as ardent pa- 
triots as the Catholics of the preceding one. Their names shine 
across the darkness and degradation of the last ninety years as 
a light and inspiration to those men now engaged in the task 
of restoring some of the powers of self-government torn from 
their country by the Union. But what amazes me is, that so 
many Protestants, the descendants of the patriots of 1782, refuse 
to receive the inspiration under which their fathers echoed Grat- 
tan when he declared that the spirit of Molyneux, of Swift, of 
Lucas had prevailed. If their attitude were that the men of to- 
day are bartering the national inheritance for a compromise, I 
could sympathize, though I could not follow them. I could re- 
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spect them if they consistently maintained that an enlarged 
parish vestry, under the name of a statutory parliament, was 
not a restoration of what the country lost in 1800. But they 
are not consistent. Their pretence, their subterfuge, is that 
Mr. Gladstone’s board for Irish affairs is the first step to the 
dismemberment of the Empire. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM MR. LECKY. 


I return to the Parliament of 1689. Mr. Lecky says con- 
cerning all their acts, except the act adjusting tithes, that re- 
pealing the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, and the Act of 
Attainder, that “if these had been the only measures of the 
Irish Parliament, it would have left an eminently honorable re- 
putation.” This is high praise from one of the “loyal minority.” 

It seems plain that Mr. Lecky’s own account of the legisla- 
tion of 1689, which he condemns, amounts practically to a vin- 
dication. With all his candor, there is the influence of early 
prejudice in his treatment of those enactments of the Irish Par- 
liament which appear even accidentally to carry a religious bias. 
If the pressure of this part of the legislation seemed to affect 
Protestants more injuriously than Catholics, it is because there 
were a greater number of Protestant than of Catholic rebels. 
He indeed explicitly states this aspect of the controversy, which 
is undoubtedly the true one, but loses sight of it in the course 
of his examination. 

For instance, he condemns the act requiring the members of 
the different creeds to pay the tithes to their own pastors, in- 
stead of to the Episcopalian clergy. His objection is not that 
Catholics should, in the abstract, be compelled to pay tithes to 
the clergy of the Established Church, but that the new direc- 
tion of the tithes was a special loss to the Protestant clergy be- 
cause it affected them unequally. That is to say, because the 
Catholic tithe-payers were in the majority their clergy would 
necessarily have the larger share. The only excuse he can offer 
in favor of the Irish Parliament is that the doctrine of compen- 
sation for vested interests was not then understood. I propose 
to offer another excuse in the circumstances of the time. 


THE QUESTION OF TITHES. 
Were the Protestant clergy entitled to compensation at all? 
Take the contemporary history of the Episcopal and Presbyte- 


rian Churches in Scotland as a parallel. In the interest of the 
Church of England and of the monarchy, the Stuarts endeavored 
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for a long time, by means of a savage persecution, to impose an 
Episcopal form of Protestantism on a Presbyterian people. The 
stubborn resistance of the Scotch forced the government to the 
compromise called the Indulgence—which meant the toleration 
of those who were called the “indulged clergy” and the per- 
sons who accepted their ministrations, on certain conditions. The 
latitudinarians, by entering into “confederacies and base compli- 
ances with the enemy,’ necessarily deprived the Episcopalian 
clergy of a portion of their stipends. Surely no one would say 
that these last, whom a foreign interest endeavored to force up- 
on the people, were entitled to compensation for the loss caused 
by the compromise. If the Scottish government of the time 
had maintained their first intention and compelled all Presbyte- 
rians to bow to Episcopacy, they would have to deal with the 
whole people instead of the Cameronians. When these stern 
and wild enthusiasts gave the government so much trouble in 
putting down the insurrection of 1679, it is not difficult to judge 
what would have been the result of a rising of all Scotland, 
backed by those English Whigs who saw in Charles the pen- 
sioner of France and the enemy of civil and religious liberty. 
Still less when -Presbyterianism was established at the Revolu- 
tion as the religion of the state can it be contended that the 
Episcopalian clergy were unjustly ejected from the parishes. 
They had no business there and were in no way entitled to 


compensation. 
DOES CROSSING THE CHANNEL MAKE RIGHT WRONG? 


What is the difference between the position of this alien 
Episcopacy in Scotland and Ireland? Is there to be one meas- 
ure for Irish and another for British rights? Or is it because 
the Irish are Catholics they are to be judged by a different 
standard from English or Scotchmen? The Irish Catholics, with 
the power in their hands, did not establish their own religion. 
They declared absolute religious equality for all creeds, and 
simply enacted as to tithes that the tithes payable by Catholic 
or Protestant should thenceforth be paid by each to his own 


pastor. 
The Scotch Covenanters demanded absolute religious supre- 


macy. They would be satisfied with nothing else. Even when 
they asserted the right of every freeman to worship God accord- 
ing to his own conscience, they charged the guilt and misery 
of the people on the awful negligence of their rulers, who not 
only had not established Presbyterianism but had tolerated other 
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sects. The Puritans had only a short time before driven the 
English clergy from their churches and livings; at the Restora- 
tion the clergy returned and expelled the unsurpliced  divines 
from the pulpits.* There was no talk of compensation in either 
case. For great points of form or criticism, such as whether the 
church ritual was an English mass, or long hair and a surplice 
symbols of orthodoxy, the two sections of English Protestantism 
despoiled each other in turn; and it seems the very madness of 
cant to impeach the Irish Catholics because they did not aban- 
don to their enemies everything for which they had taken up 
arms. 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE MINORITY TO-DAY. 

This really is the attitude of the insolent faction to-day which 
calls itself the loyal minority in Ireland. Advantages won for 
all the people of that country by the sufferings and courage of 
the majority must be conceded to the minority alone. Not a 
single measure for the last two centuries that has in any way 
advanced the interests of Ireland has been obtained by the 
minority. They were too much engaged in upholding their 
power over the great body of the people to seek reforms calcu- 
lated to increase public liberty and the prosperity of the coun- 
try. Whenever their own interests were attacked by trade 
jealousy from England, they appealed to the masses of the peo- 
ple for assistance. When that assistance had safe-guarded the 
threatened interest the people were rewarded with new chains 
and new insults. In fact the minority were maintained by Eng- 
land as a garrison with the privileges of garrison soldiers over 
the enemy. They were allowed free quarters as long as they 
were content with robbing, outraging, and oppressing the sub- 
ject people, but as soon as they were suspected of any inten- 
tion to establish a common interest with them, they were made 
to feel that their rights and liberties were only those of jailers 
over prisoners, slave-drivers over niggers.t+ 

In fact Chesterfield, who was lord lieutenant in the critical 


*It should be mentioned that the lands belonging to the chapters were sold at the full 
price to private purchasers by the Commonwealth. At the Restoration the chapters got 
back the lands without one farthing compensation to the purchasers. The canons of the 
cathedrals could only have a life-interest in the chapter-lands, and it seems hard that the re- 
mainders expectant thereon should not have been left to the purchasers. 

+ Arthur Young speaks of an ‘‘aristocracy of 500,000 Protestants crushing the industry of 
two millions of poor Catholics” (Zour in Jreland, cited by Lecky, Hist., vol. ii. 310). In 
1739 a petition to George II. stated that the Catholics were ‘‘daily oppressed by the number 
of idle and wicked vagrants of this nation by informing against their little leases and tene- 
ments if the law gets any hold thereof.” The petition asserted that two-thirds of the business 
of the Four Courts in Dublin consisted of Popish discoveries. 
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period of 1745, and by his humanity kept Ireland quiet when 
both England and Scotland were convulsed by the rising in fa- 
vor of Charles Edward, uses almost these words to describe the 
condition of the Irish Catholics. It made no difference what the 
rank of a Catholic was, he belonged to an inferior race and 
should be made to feel the difference between him and his mas- 
ters. Lecky truly states in the following words the effects of 
this atrocious policy: “A Protestant gentry grew up, generation 
after generation, regarding ascendency as their birthright; osten- 
tatiously and arrogantly indifferent to the interests of the great 
masses of their nation, resenting every attempt at equality as an 
infringement of the laws of nature.” 


CATHOLICS A DOWN-TRODDEN CLASS. 


A Catholic could not carry the arms that were formerly the 
indispensable sign of the position of a gentleman unless he had 
a license, which it was often very difficult to obtain. It was 
necessary to petition the government and Privy Council in order 
to get such a license; and there is a case mentioned in the 
departmental correspondence of the Irish State Paper Office 
where a field officer in the imperial service was refused one. In 
these and other particulars we perceive the politic creation of a 
class prejudice even more than of a religious one. It seems 
monstrous that the policy which accomplished this should be 
perpetuated, and the persons who have enjoyed the sinister ad- 
vantage arising from it should be allowed to say that their ene- 


mies have been always the enemies of the empire, and should be 
1 inferiority in conse- 


kept in a condition of social and politica 
quence. 
THE MALIGNITY OF TRADITIONAL POLICY. 

The malignity of this class prejudice has been pointed out in 
all its cynical significancy by Archbishop Synge and by Ed- 
mund Burke. Synge wrote: ‘“ There are too many amongst us 
who had rather keep the Papists as they are, in an almost slav- 
ish subjection, than have them made Protestants, and thereby 
entitled to the same liberties and privileges with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects.” Burke, whose study of Irish affairs was pro- 
found, expressed the same opfhion. Every event of the last two 
centuries proves its correctness. It seems to me idle to attempt 
reasoning with those Irishmen or their backers. The prejudices 
of the first are too deeply rooted to be amenable to argument, 
the views of their supporters are too well fortified by interest to 
be surrendered as long as they can be asserted with any ap- 
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pearance of advantage. The classes of England, by fixing the 
attention of: the masses upon Ireland, hope to keep their own 
privileges intact. It is, therefore, in the last degree important 
that the party of justice should have the moral support of 
American opinion. 

What could be hoped for from a country the condition of 
whose people is correctly described by the following sentences 
which Lecky has extracted from writers in the last century. It 
was “not unusual in Ireland for great landed proprietors to 
have regular prisons in their houses for the summary punish- 
ment of the lower orders”;* that “indictments against gentle- 
men for similar exercise of power beyond law are always 
thrown out by the grand jurors,” that “to horsewhip or beat a 
servant or laborer is a frequent mode of correction.” 


RELATION OF LANDLORD TO TENANT. 


The fact is, that the condition of the great mass of the Irish 
people has been described over and over again by Protestant 
bishops and dignitaries as in the last degree degrading. The 
landlords ruled their tenants with despotic authority. Arthur 
Young tells us, in 1776, that if a landlord sent a message to 
any tenant on his estate whose wife or daughter had found 
favor in his sight the tenant was only too happy at the honor 
done him. This ascendency became so ingrained in the social 
life of Ireland that it survives the many rude checks it has re- 
ceived from the legislation of the last fifty or sixty years, and 
has been the most potent influence in the election which has 
just been concluded. No one outside Ireland can conceive its 
power. I merely suggest, as some mode of estimating it, that 
although the Earl of Fingall is the premier earl of Ireland, and 
The O’Conor Don the first commoner in the United Kingdom, 
both of these gentlemen have less influence with the class to 
which they belong, and whose policy in the present conflict they 
have espoused, than the lowest of the ignorant and worthless 
squireens whose brogue and Protestantism are the most con- 
spicuous of their properties. 

Somehow or other this subtle spirit of ascendency seems to 
escape all analysis. That it is not a matter of race or of reli- 
gion, in the true acceptation of the words, is to me clear 
enough. 

* Contrast with this the spirit which animated the Parliament of 1689 in passing an act 


to enable servants to recover their wages more cheaply and expeditiously. These Irish aris- 
tocrats were the greatest democrats that ever lived. 
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The explanation may be found in the natural antagonism of 
landlord and tenant, which became intensified when the landlords 
found in the Land League an organization that would give no 
quarter. The ownership of the land was the great object sought 
by English adventurers from the first. Every war of invasion 
proceeded from land-hunger. Younger sons, or desperate men 
who had no hope of fortune in England, turned their eyes to 
Ireland, where there were tens of thousands of acres waiting the 
first mailed hand that should seize them. What did it matter 
that the natives were in occupation? A policy embodied in the 
statute book declared that the mere Irish had no rights; and, 
naturally, the adventurers did not permit the principle to lapse 
by non-use. 

“It was manifest,’ says Sir J. Waris, attorney-general for 
James I., “that such as had the government of Ireland under 
the crown of England did intend to make a perpetual separa- 
tion and enmity between the English and Irish, pretending that 
the English should in the end rout out the Irish.” Mr. Lecky, 
citing from Richey’s Lectures on Irish History, informs us that 
the monks of the English Pale did not think the killing of an 
Irishman a reason to refrain from saying Mass. 


THIS IS THE POLICY OF THE MINORITY. 


Their power is as great an anachronism as that of the Bul- 
garian pashas before the war. They cling to the mismanage- 
ment and neglect of Irish interests under the existing system be- 
cause it in some degree preserves their power. For this they 
are prepared, despite their boast of loyalty, to perpetuate the 
disaffection which has so often broken forth against the rule 
that upholds them. They see with indifference the tax-payers 
and earners of one year becoming the paupers of the next, and 
look ‘on like idiots at their own approaching extinction: for the 
emigration that is taking away the life and energy and promise 
of the country bids fair to realize Swift’s suggestion, that the 
population henceforth should be confined to a few thousand 
graziers and their herds, with a guard of twenty thousand 
English soldiers and their trulls to collect the taxes for their 
own support and the government of Ireland. 


GEORGE MCDERMOT. 























THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


The Voluntary Schools of Great Britain.—In the current 
number of the Dudlin Review there appears an article written 
by one of the government inspectors of schools, and therefore 
by a man of wide experience and knowledge, which deserves 
the attention of those who are interested in the school question 
in this country; and as the Dudlin Review is under the person- 
al supervision, if not the editorship, of Cardinal Vaughan, the 
suggestions made by the writer may be regarded as having 
deserved the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities. At 
the present time, according to the article, the voluntary system 
is responsible for the education of the great bulk of the children 
of the. nation; while the revenue is, to the extent of nearly 
three-fourths, derived from the general taxation of the country. 
Yet the management of the schools is largely individual, and if 
representative at all, is only very partially so. Furthermore the 
management is to a large extent -practically irresponsible; it ap- 
points and dismisses teachers ad nutum,; it regulates to a great 
extent the course of instruction ; it disburses vast sums of money 
with comparatively slight control. The school buildings are its 
own, and can be dealt with almost as the managers choose. 
All this freedom as a matter of fact exists, although the state 
contributes so large a proportion of the cost. 


~~ 
ci 


Proposals for more Effective Organization.—Many will con- 
sider this an almost ideally perfect state of things, and perhaps 
it might really be so were it not for the existence of a strong- 
ly aggressive movement for rendering all the schools purely 
secular. It therefore is important, not merely that the educa- 
tion given in the voluntary schools should in every respect be 
efficient, but that it should be recognized to be such by the 
popular sentiment. The writer of this article, therefore, thinks 
that the management of the schools should be placed under 
some form of public control; that some way should be found 
of removing the stigma of hole-and-corner, one-man manage- 
ment ; that the despotic method which at present weakens their 
position, and forms a permanent menace to their continuance, 
should be superseded by the adoption of the representative 
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principle in the governing bodies of the schools. He proceeds 
to outline a plan by means of which each Catholic school should 
be controlled in the first place by a local body; this local body, 
or parochial committee, should itself be brought into contact 
with a wider popular jurisdiction—the diocesan ; and the latter, 
in its turn, would be in contact with a central and supreme 
body representing the entire Catholic community. On all these 
bodies a strong lay element would be engrafted. The germ of 
this new organization already exists in the Catholic school com- 
mittee, which has done so good a work for many years on be- 
half of the Catholic schools of Great Britain. By conceding in 
some such way as this the less essential privileges the writer of the 
article hopes to retain for the voluntary system the more valu- 
able rights which it now possesses, and in this way to ward off 
the attacks of the enemies of religious education. 


o> ° 


New Labor Department for Great Britain.—Mr. Gladstone’s 
government has taken a very important step in order to give to 
the demands of labor a fuller recognition, and to afford to 
working-men greater assistance on the part of the state. For 
some time it has been desired by many workmen that a distinct 
labor-minister should be appointed. The government has not 
seen its way to gratify these desires in their fulness. It has, 
however, constituted a separate department of the Board of 
Trade, under the supervision of a new official to be called the 
Commissioner of Labor. The first commissioner is an Oxford 
man of distinction, who has out of sympathy with the difficul- 
ties of the laboring class been living for five years in the East 
End of London, and has made a thorough study of all labor 
problems. Another official will be the former labor correspon- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who for many years was the secre- 
tary of a trades-union; and Mr. Robert Giffin, who is looked 
upon as a statistician almost without a rival in Europe, will 
have the general supervision of the whole department. By or- 
ganizing this department Great Britain is only doing what has 
been done already in other countries. In Switzerland, in France, 
and in no less than twenty-seven of the United States, official 
departments or bureaus have been established, headed in our own 
country by the Department of Labor at Washington. English 
writers claim, however, that although they have as yet had no 
distinct and special Department of Labor, the statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade has done valuable and useful work 
in the way of publishing statistics of strikes, reports on wages 
and on the state of various industries. And now that they are 
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going to have a department of their own, they claim that it 
will be far more efficient and reliable than any hitherto estab- 
lished; they say that the statistics published by the American 
Labor Bureaus are of surprisingly little value, being thrown to- 
gether in so confused a way as to render it very difficult, 
and sometimes even impossible, to get at the elementary 
facts about American industry. This is due to inexperienced 
men being appointed to conduct the work, and to the haste 
with which the volumes are published. These English writers 
go the length of affirming that the productions of these bureaus 
are sometimes influenced by the desire of their authors to 
afford support to the party to which their authors owe their 
appointments. The English labor department, therefore, hopes, 
though later in the field, to excel its predecessors in accuracy 
and usefulness, and we are sure that no sympathizer with the 
hard lot of the British workman will grudge him the acquisi- 
tion—if such should be his good fortune—of the best labor de- 
partment in the world. 


”~ 
> 





The Labor Gazette.—No small share of the troubles of the 
working-man is due to the want of information as to the state of 
trade and of the labor market in different parts of the country. 
The first thing proposed, therefore, by the new department is to 
publish a paper, to be called the Lador Gazette, to give not 
merely reliable information on these subjects, but also upon all 
things relating to the condition of labor. An account will be 
given each month of the trade disputes begun, closed, or in 
progress, and of important industrial negotiations, such as arbi- 
trations, changes of sliding scales, apportionment of work be- 
tween different trades. Monthly digests will be published of the 
reports of factory and mine inspectors on the state of labor in 
their districts, and on accidents. Accounts will be given of the 
action taken by local authorities under the acts bearing on the 
housing of the poor. Important meetings and conferences—., 
such, for example, as those of the Trade-Union and Co-operative 
Congresses, of the Miners’ Federation, of international congresses 
on labor questions—will be noticed. The working of the acts 
providing allotments and small holdings will be recorded. The 
lady labor commissioner, who has been appointed under the 
new arrangements, will report on matters connected with wo- 
men’s work. It is also intended to give the retail price level of 
the chief articles of ordinary consumption as well as compara- 
tive tables of wholesale prices of leading articles in the 
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chief markets of the world, thus enabling the workman to see 
whether or not he is being cheated. Notices will be inserted of 
the more important events affecting labor in various foreign coun- 
tries, as well as short popular abstracts of the contents of the more 
important government publications treating on labor. As all this 
work will be done by skilled and impartial officials, it will easily 
be seen that, should mistakes be made hereafter, it will not be 
for lack of information, and as the Labor Gazette is to be sold for 
one penny, and large numbers are to be distributed gratuitously 
to free libraries, trade-unions, mechanics’ institutes, and other 
institutions, there will be nothing to prevent a wide dissemi- 
nation of all attainable knowledge on the labor question. 


~ 
> 


Arbitration of Trade Disputes in France.—While the work 
of the new department in England is, so far as at present laid 
out, limited to the collection and dissemination of information 
on labor questions, and no attempt is to be made by the gov- 
ernment to interfere in trade disputes, either by way of arbitra- 
tion or of conciliation, France has found time in the midst of her 
Panama agitation to pass a law establishing courts for the arbi- 
tration of labor disputes. Under this law the government does 
not take the initiative, for reference to the courts is not com- 
pulsory, although the Comte de Mun, the great Catholic So- 
cialist of France, made a speech in the Chamber in favor of its 
being so. The law as passed is so framed, according to the 
circular recently issued by the Minister of Commerce to the 
prefects, that it can readily be put into operation at the very 
beginning of a conflict before mutual  recriminations have, 
as is usual, embittered the minds of both parties. The minister, 
accordingly, urges employers not to be afraid of compromising 
their authority by giving their workmen, as required by the law, 
the reasons for their decisions and by admitting the interven- 
tion of outsiders, and warns workmen that now strikes will 
meet with less sympathy, and that coercion of fellow-workmen 
will be without excuse. The law just made affords an oppor- 
tunity for bringing their disputes to an honorable and satisfac- 
tory conclusion, but presupposes and requires the willingness of 
both to make use of the means provided. So far as we are 
aware, compulsory arbitration, although often proposed, has not 
in any country become law; the difficulty of carrying it into 


effect being well-nigh insurmountable. 
—_—__——— > 


The Agricultural Union.—The Agricultural Conference to 
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which we referred last month, and which was so enthusiastic in 
favor of Protection, and in a less degree of Bimetallism—two 
proposals which are at the present time looked upon as out- 
side the range of practical politics—is likely to have at 
least one important result. This consists in the formation of 
an Agricultural Union, of which all the parties interested in 
agriculture—landlords, tenant-farmers, and laborers—are to be 
members. The principle on which it is to work is that all these 
three classes are equally interested in the prosperity of agricul- 
ture, and that what makes for the good of any one will be 
for the good of the rest, all three being recognized to be, as 
they really are, partners in one business. Hitherto associations 
have been formed by the farmers against the landlords, by the 
laborers against the other two; the parties who should have been 
the closest allies being the most opposed one to the other. 
Now, however, “an aristocratic agitator in a black coat,” the 
Earl of Winchilsea, is delivering addresses from one end of the 
kingdom to the other in order to promote the success of this 
scheme. The main point being to bring every one interested in 
agriculture into the union, its programme does not embrace any 
subject on which.there is little hope of obtaining general agree- 
ment, and as the laborers have not been converted to the sup- 
port of protection, this forms no part of the objects avowed. 
The more modest, and therefore, perhaps, the more easily at- 
tainable aims, consist in transference from the land of certain 
burdens in the way of taxation, the abolition of the middleman, 
and the protection from disease of flocks and herds. Success 
seems to be attending upon,the efforts made to form this union, 
and should this be the case, it will afford a valuable means of 
proving to other trades and occupations that it is not by con- 
flict, but by mutual consideration, that the interests of both the 
employer and the employed are best secured. 


+ 
o> 





Brief Notes on the Labor Movement.—In this paragraph we 
propose to give a few brief notes on the progress and develop- 
ment of the labor movement which may be of interest. The dif- 
ferences between the Old Unionism and the New Unionism have 
almost disappeared of late. This has been brought about by the 
gradual approximation of the respective views of the two par- 
ties, the New Unionists having practically abandoned the more 
obnoxious of their proceedings, such as sympathetic strikes, and 
the Old Unionists having adopted, to a large extent, the aims 
of the New, such as the eight-hours day. Mr. John Burns, who 
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in 1887 was looked upon as about the worst specimen of the 
revolutionary agitator, is now a member of Parliament and of 
the London County Council, and is considered to be a respecta- 
ble and a responsible leader. It has not fared so well, however, 
with one of the other New Unionist leaders, Mr. Ben Tillett; for 
he, although an alderman of the London County Council, has 
fallen into the hands of the law for having, as it is said, encour- 
aged the strikers at Bristol to treat with violence those who had 
taken their places. A new labor party has been formed called 
the Independent Labor Party, of which the president is Mr. 
Keir Hardie. The sphere of its action is chiefly political, and 
among the objects which it seeks to secure are the nationaliza- 
tion of the land and the acquisition by the community of all the 
means of production and distribution. As its name signifies, it 
will be free from alliance with all the existing political parties. 
—-The results of the memorable strike of 1889 are much in 
dispute. One thing seems certain, however, and that is that while 
it has proved to be advantageous to a certain number of men, 
it has injured others. The efforts of the dock-owners have been 
directed to give permanent work to the men whom they em- 
ploy, and to abolish casual labor. Consequently a large number 
of men, who formerly had a chance to get employment for a 
few hours a week, are now completely without work. This is 
bringing to the front in Great Britain the question of the right 
to labor, that is to say, whether it is not one of the duties of 
the state or of the municipality to find employment of some 
kind for all the citizens. This right was recognized by Prince 
Bismarck in 1884, and forms the principle of many of the meas. 
ures which under his leadership have been adopted by the Ger- 
man Reichstag; and many who would scout the name of So- 
cialist seem to be adopting similar views in Great Britain. 
Committee of Inquiry into the ‘‘ Darkest England ’’ Scheme.— 
Our readers will not have forgotten the “Darkest England” 
scheme of the General of the Salvation Army, and the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into its working 
forms a convenient opportunity for giving a brief account of the 
progress and success of this endeavor to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the outcast—of those, that is, who are abandoned by such 
bodies as the Charity Organization Society as unhelpable. This 
committee of inquiry was appointed by General Booth’s desire 
to investigate three questions: 1. Whether the moneys collected 
by means of the appeal made to the public in “ Darkest Eng- 
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land and the Way Out” have been devoted to the objects and 
expended in the methods set out in that appeal, and to and in 
no others. 2. Whether the methods employed in the expendi- 
ture of such moneys have been and are of a_ business-like, 
economical, and prudent character, and whether the accounts of 
such expenditure have been kept in a proper and clear manner. 
3. Whether the property, both real and personal, and the moneys 
resulting from such appeal are now so vested that they cannot 
be applied to any purposes other than those set out in “ Dark- 
est England,” and what safeguards exist to prevent the misappli- 
cation of such property and moneys either now or after the 
death of Mr. Booth. The committee consisted of five well- 
known men, the chairman being Mr. Henry James, who is 
looked upon as one of the shrewdest of investigators, and more- 
over as in no way biassed in favor of the army; the Earl of 
Onslow, who has recently filled the office of governor of one 
of the British colonies; the president of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants; a member of the former government, and a 
member of the present, formed a body at once competent to 
form a reliable judgment and influential enough to entitle such 
judgment to respect. The necessity for inquiry arose from the 
fact that statements impugning the good faith, honesty; and 
competency of the managers of the fund, and especially of Gen- 
eral Booth, had been so widely circulated as to hinder the work 
and to stop the inflow of subscriptions; and it is characteristic 
of the spirit of too large a class of people, who neither do good 
themselves nor wish others to do good, that as soon as the op- 
portunity was given for making a full investigation the man who 
had been most prominent in making these accusations, although 
specially invited to give evidence, found an excuse for not ap- 
pearing. 


”~ 
> 





Results of the Inquiry.—The committee held eighteen meet- 
ings and examined twenty-nine witnesses; the “ Farm Colony” 
was visited as well as many of the institutions of the “City 
Colony”; the president of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants, with the assistance of his office staff, made a careful inves- 
tigation of the books and vouchers, and full opportunity was af- 
forded to those who had preferred charges against, or who had 
adversely criticised, the administration of the “ Darkest Eng- 
land” funds and institutions to appear and give evidence before 
the committee. The conclusions at which the committee ar- 
rived were that, with one exception, the funds collected by means 
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of the appeal had been devoted to the proper objects and ex- 
pended in the way set forth in the appeal. The one exception 
consisted in the building on the “ Farm Colony” used as the 
barracks of the Salvation Army, and as rent was paid for its 
use this exception was more apparent than real. With reference 
to the management and employment of the moneys collected, 
the members of the committee were of opinion that so far it 
had been of a business-like, prudent, and economical character, 
and that the accounts had been kept in a clear and proper man- 
ner. Moreover they declared that should the general apply any 
of the property to other purposes he would be liable to pro- 
ceedings of both a civil and criminal character for breach of 
trust. In one point they found fault. A general who should 
misapply the moneys could be punished after the deed was done, 
but there was no way of preventing such wrong-doing before- 
hand. Accordingly the committee suggested that trustees should 
be appointed with carefully limited powers, and that in their 
names the real property should be vested. This suggestion, 
however, conflicts with the fundamental principle of government 
of the army, which places unfettered power in the hands of one 
man. The general, therefore, has felt himself unable to comply 
with the proposed arrangement. 

Proposals for the Future.—Having been thus triumphantly 
vindicated, the general is pushing forward his work with re- 
newed zeal. As things are now, he is in debt to the large 
amount of three hundred thousand dollars. In his book he had 
asked for half a million to start with, and ninety thousand dol- 
lars per year for ten years. The half million he received, but only 
a small part of the annual income was subscribed. The works 
were, however, proceeded with, and money was raised by bor- 
rowing from the other wing of the army. Since the publication 
of the report confidence shows signs of reviving, and subscrip- 
tions are again coming in. The general is determined to allow 
nothing to stand in his way. Should the richer classes of the 
community withdraw their support he will appeal to its poorer 
members. He has founded for this purpose a Social League 
which is to consist of three orders, the first of which is to con- 
tribute five guineas per annum, the second one guinea, while 
the third is to consist of those who promise to give or to col- 
lect the latter amount. Membership may also be secured by 
any one who engages to place at least one half-penny per week 
in a box to be provided for that purpose, and which will be 
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collected regularly by agents. General Booth asks his friends to 
allow these boxes to stand upon their dinner-tables, so that 
when they sit down to their meals they may be reminded of 
those who are in want, and may be led to avail themselves of an 
opportunity of assisting their distressed fellow-creatures. He re- 
calls to their remembrance (without, however, giving due credit 
for the fact) the customs of their Catholic forefathers, who 
more or less fed the hungry at their gates or in their halls at 
the same time as they fed themselves, appealing thus from these 
days in which the greed of wealth has made England a “ para- 
dise for the rich and a hell to the poor” to the times when 
through faith and charity she deserved to be called “ merry.” 


aie 
> 





Operations of the ‘‘ City Colony.’’—We have space only for 
a brief account of the work already accomplished through this 
the largest effort that has yet been made to modify the existing 
evils arising from chronic poverty and lack of employment. 
There are, as our readers are aware, three branches of the work: 
the City Colony, the Farm Colony, and the Over-Sea Colony. 
Of these the latter has not yet been commenced, although funds 
have been set aside and land secured for the purpose. In the 
London City Colony twelve Men’s Shelters and one Women’s 
Shelter have been established where accommodations for the 
night may be obtained at the cost of from one penny to six- 
pence, and food at equally low prices. A large number of facto- 
ries, called “ Elevators,” have been opened where work is given 
to all applicants, and a large number of industries are followed. 
A Labor Registry free of cost has been established, with a cen- 
tral bureau and twelve branches, of which three are in provin- 
cial towns. A Prison Gate Home has been opened. Prisoners 
are met at the gates on their discharge, and housed at the 
Home for a time, and then either sent to the Elevators or to 
situations found for them. Attached to the City Colony, but 
not forming part of it, are a bakery and a match-factory. Be- 
sides the Shelter for Women, there are fourteen homes divided 
into three classes, one for the better class of girls, one for 
mothers and children, one as a Maternity Home, and the rest 
for the rougher class of inmates. There is also a Labor Bureau 
for women, and a kind of missionary enterprise on behalf of the 
social scheme has been undertaken by what is called the “ Slum 
Brigade.’ Its members live among the poorest and most de- 
graded, act for them as nurses, doctors, relieving officers; they 
strive to lead them to improve their position by making use of 
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the agency of other branches of the social scheme. Seventy- 
four women are engaged in this work, which is divided into 


thirty-nine districts. 


— ~~ 
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Operations of the ‘‘ Farm Colony.’’—Passing now to the 
Farm Colony, which is the second step in the development of 
the scheme, we find that since its opening 1,002 men have been 
received there; of whom 462 have been sent to situations; 140 
have left on their own account, some of them having run away; 
88 were dismissed, and 312 are now on the farm. There are in 
all 1,629 acres, and the estate is situated at a convenient mar- 
keting distance from London. Money has been spent in build- 
ing piggeries, a granary, a dairy, and a covered yard. Good 
brick-earth having been found, a railway is being constructed in 
order to facilitate the transport of the bricks to be manufactured. 
The work on the farm is divided into nine departments: the 
farm, market garden, brick-making, chair-making, the home, 
the stores, butchery, poultry, and general works. It is proposed 
to start a steam joinery works and a chair-making factory, to 
provide work during the wet winter weather for the colonists 
who cannot be employed on the land. The cost of feeding the 
colonists is now 5s. 3¢. a week. The working at the present 
time exhibits a loss; but this is not to be wondered at consid- 
ering that a return on the expenditure cannot be looked for for 
one, two, or three years to come. What we have said is 
sufficient to show that a business-like effort is being made to 
realize the promises given two years ago. ‘To ourselves and to 
our readers the chief interest of this movement lies in the fact 
that religious motives are the source of the undertaking. A 
sadly imperfect religion, as we know, but a vast step upward 
from mere philanthropy; and therefore we cannot but hope that 
it may prove so successful as to show that even an imperfect 
religion is more potent than merely human motives in con- 
tributing to the temporal well-being of man. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


I.—HIERURGIA ; OR, THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS.* 


This is a very beautiful edition of an exceedingly valuable 
book. The Hierurgia of Dr. Rock is one of the works selected 
by John Hodges, of Charing Cross, London, for publication as 
a part of the Catholic Standard Library which he is bringing 
out, and is the twelfth of the series. The excellence of the 
paper, the very great accuracy of the print, the profusion and 
beauty of the engravings and wood-cuts—there are thirty-seven 
of them in the two volumes—render these volumes what Mr. 
Hodges desires the books of the Catholic Standard Library to 
be—specimens of typographical art. The selection of Mr. W. 
H. James Weale as editor is fortunate, both because Mr. Weale 
is a Catholic—Catholic works to be of value to Catholic readers 
should be edited by Catholics—and because of his well-known repu- 
tation as an antiquarian, especially in matters ecclesiastical. He 
is one of the keepers of the South Kensington Museum. We have 
compared this edition with the one published in 1851 by C. 
Dolman, London, and find evidence of the careful editing of 
Mr. Weale. The first edition of the work, the one of 1833, we 
have never seen. Mr. Hodges is to be complimented on his 
discernment in selecting Dr. Rock’s H/zerurgia to be a part of 
the Catholic Standard Library. The work has been long out of 
print, and yet we know of no work more valuable or accurate 
or readable. Father O’Brien’s H/zstory of the Mass, published 
some years ago, is the only work in English published in this 
country, as far as we know, that at all approaches to Hzerurgia. 
Protestant scholars who desire an intellectual conception, com- 
prehensive in its scope, of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will 
do well to procure these volumes; while every Catholic scholar 
cannot well afford to be without them. Anent the projected 
missions to non-Catholics, rumors of which have come to us, we 
would suggest these volumes as invaluable sources of informa- 
tion to the preachers engaged in this work. Dr. Rock’s Hzerur- 


* Hierurgia ; or, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By Daniel Rock, D.D. Third Edition. 
Revised by W. H. James Weale. Two volumes. John Hodges, Agar Street, Charing 
Cross, London; New York: Benziger Bros. 1892, 
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gia is too well known to need further comment, nor would it 
be within the scope of a book notice to review the book in 
detail. 


2.—WASHINGTON ALLSTON.* 


It may seem strange, and at first thought would argue that 
we are an unappreciative nation, that no complete biography of 
the great historical painter, Washington Allston, should appear 
until nearly fifty years after his death. But happily the delay 
of such a fitting memorial is not to be ascribed to the indiffer- 
ence of the host of his friends and admirers, but to their desire 
that a book worthy of such an artist should make him more 
known and loved by his countrymen. 

All agree that Richard H. Dana, Sr., was the one who could 
have done this work better than any other, and it was his lov- 
ing purpose to have made such a biography his crowning life’s 
work; but death intervened. 

Dunlap, Irving, Mrs. Jameson, Richard H. Dana, Jr., and a 
few others have contributed short sketches of his life. 

The author of this biography has had before him the notes 
and plan of the unfinished work of the elder Dana, and has been 
assisted by Miss R. Charlotte Dana, Mr. George W. Flagg, and 
other relatives and friends of Allston. His method is that of 
Newman in writing the Lives of the Fathers, the pen-picture of 
his subject, not the measurement of him according to the ab- 
stract principles of art. On this account we have found the 
book interesting throughout. The general reader is content 
with knowing the artist in his life and works without learning 
the lessons which he studied, just as the average visitor of art 
galleries looks on pictures with pleasure, but would not submit 
with patience to hear lectures on their style of composition. 

The subject of this narrative was born in the State of South 
Carolina during the time of the Revolutionary War. His boy- 
hood was spent at school in Newport, R. I., where his talent 
and love for painting were wonderfully displayed. At this time 
he was fortunate in receiving encouragement from the principal 
men in this centre of culture, among whom were Bishop Berke- 
ley; King, who was himself a fair artist, and Malbone, who was 
a celebrated miniature painter. Afterwards he entered Har- 


* The Life and Letters of Washington Alliston. By Jared B. Flagg, N.A.,S.T.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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vard College, and during his academical course of study found 
much leisure for his favorite art; and when he graduated in 
1800 had decided to follow the profession of art. Not finding 
in this country a chance to acquire the cultivation which he 
desired for his life’s work, one.year after leaving college he 
went to London, where he became a student of the Royal 
Academy, then presided over by Benjamin West, an American, 
who had already become famous as an artist. Here his progress 
was rapid; at the end of three years he had acquired the 
power of conception and facility of execution which afterwards 
enabled him to rise to the first rank of modern painters. In 
1804 he went to Paris, which then contained the greatest collec- 
tion of masterpieces in Europe, and thus became acquainted 
with the chief excellences of the various schools, which broad- 
ened his taste. A year of hard work in Florence and four 
years in Rome put the finishing touches to his education. 

His most famous productions are, “The Dead Man Re- 
vived,” for which he received a prize of two hundred guineas, 
which was purchased by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts; “St. Peter Liberated by an Angel,” purchased by Sir 
George Beaumont; “ Uriel in the Sun’; “ Jacob’s Dream”; “ Por- 
trait of S. T. Coleridge”; “The Sisters”; and the unfinished 
“Belshazzar’s Feast,” all of which are now considered among 
the choicest works of art. 

From 1818 until the time of his death, in 1843, he lived 
quietly in Boston and Cambridgeport, Mass., devoting nearly 
his whole time to his profession. He was remarkable for liter- 
ary taste, which he occasionally displayed in verses; his letters 
to his friends are beautiful compositions. 

He had a deep religious spirit and high moral sensibility, as 
the following incident will show. Once when suffering from 
pecuniary embarrassment in London, having sold a picture fora 
considerable sum, it occurred to him that to a prurient imagi- ‘ 
nation it might have an immoral effect; he returned the money 
and destroyed the picture. 

His personal qualities attracted a most select coterie of 
friends. 

The Life and Letters before us is published in a most attrac- 
tive form, and is illustrated by eighteen representations of All- 
ston’s productions in the best style of printing. 
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3.—THE WORKS OF SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES.* 





We think it well to reproduce here the title-page of the 
volume before us, as it gives the clue to the projected publica- 
tion of a complete edition of the works of St. Francis: Guvres 
de Saint Francois de Sales, Evique de Gendve et Docteur de 
lEglise. Edition complete, d'apres les autographes, et les ¢di- 
tions originales, enrichie de nombreuses pitces inédites. Dédiée a 
N.S. P. le Pape Léon XTII., et honorée d'un Bref de sa Sainteté. 
Publice sur invitation de Mgr. Isoard, Evéque d’Annecy, par les 
soins des Religteuses de la Visttation du Ler Monastcre d’An- 
NeCY. 

The present volume is the first to appear of this important 
publication. It is not within the scope of a book notice to do 
more than indicate the importance of the work and its contents. 
The dedication of the work is to Leo XIII., Pape de Saint 
Rosatre, Docteur de la société moderne, indefatigable Zélateur de 
la Privre et des Etudes. 

The first volume contains the letter of the Holy Father, with 
an admirable French translation, granting permission to dedi- 
cate the work to himself. It also contains the decree urbis et 
orbis, “Quanto Ecclesia,’ of Pius IX. declaring Saint Francis 
a Doctor of the Church, and the solemn brief of the same illus- 
trious pope, “ Dives in Misericordia Deus,” to the same purpose. 

These documents are followed by a letter of commendation 
from Louis Isoard, Bishop of Annecy, addressed to the readers 
of the present volume. The general introduction by the learned 
Dom B. Mackey, O.S.B., is a most interesting essay on the 
life, work, and character of the saint, and constitutes not the 
least valuable portion of the present volume. Dom Mackey 
writes under the following captions: I. Intellectual growth of 
St. Francis, viewed from the history of his works; II. Charac- 
ter of the works of St. Francis; III. Former editions of the 
works of St. Francis; 1V. The present edition of the saint’s 
works. The general introduction comprises some seventy-five 
pages. 

In passing, we may refer to the admirable preface written 


>? 


by Dom Mackey to the English translation of Zhe Catholic 


* CEuvres de Saint Francois de Sales, Evégue de Geneve et Docteur delEglise. Edition 
complete. Dédiéea sa Sainteté Léon XIII, Publiée sur invitation de Mgr. Isoard, Evégue 
ad’ Annecy, par les soins des Religieuses de la Visitation du Ier Monastere ad’ Annecy. Lon- 


don: Burns & Oates. 
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Controversy of St. Francis de Sales, and to the many contribu- 
tions to Catholic literature from that group of learned Bene- 
dictines: Dom F. Cuthbert Doyle, Dom Francis Gasquet, D.D., 
and Dom H. Benedict Mackey. , 

After the general introduction there follows a scholarly pre- 
face to this first volume, which is also written by Dom Mackey. 
There is also a list of authors, Catholic and non-Catholic, quoted 
or named by St. Francis, and of works referred to. The list 
serves to show the great erudition of the saint. It is curious to 
note how thoroughly he was acquainted with the writings of 
Luther, there being no less than twenty-four of Luther’s 
works mentioned in the list. 

The main part of the volume, comprising some 387 pages, is 
devoted to Les Controverses. At the end are Attestations d’au- 
thenticité jointes a lTautographe conservé & Rome dans la Bibho- 
theque Chigi. 

Finally the volume concludes with a Glossaire des locuttions 
et mots surannés employés par Saint Francots de Sales dans les 
Controverses, and a table showing the new order followed in 
this edition as compared with the older ones. 

The great importance of the works of the great modern 
Doctor of the Church is the warrant for sending out this mag- 
nificent edition of his works, and the care and attention shown 
in the publishing of this first volume is a pledge of the 
thoroughness with which the other volumes will be prepared. 


4.—FOUA RD’S SAINT PAUL.* 


We have received from the hand of the author the history 
which he has just published of the three great missions of St. 
Paul the Apostle. 

Such a work comes to our hands at this moment like a wel- 
come visitor in a lonely hour. While we are preparing to fol- 
low in the footsteps of our great patron in evangelizing the 
non-Catholics of our land, we are often tired and weary. We 
take up such a work as this of the Abbé Fouard and read in 
the eloquent language, terse and vigorous, in which he writes, 
of the life and apostolic labors and journeys of the saint, and 
our hearts take fire and are filled with zeal to do great things 


* Saint Paul ses Missions. Par l’AbbéC. Fouard. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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for God. To those, and there are many, who are interested in 
the conversion of the people of our country to the faith, this 
book will be a guide and a help. There are many points which 
the men of this age and this generation have in common with 
the age and generation of St. Paul the Apostle. It will need 
men, therefore, with the spirit omnia in omnibus like him to 
meet the difficulties and needs of our people. The book shows 
how St. Paul met his audiences; shows who and what they 
were, and how the great apostle adapted himself to them. We 
commend it, therefore, to the serious and earnest study of our 
fellow-workmen in the priesthood. We are glad, also, to be able 
to say that there will be for sale very soon an English transla- 
tion. We hope to give a more extended notice at that time. 

We hope also, at some day in the not far distant future, to 
have another volume on St. Paul’s conversion and preparation 
for his apostolate, and his last visit to and death at Rome. 


5.—BROWNSON’S VIEWS.* 


“Believing that many persons are deterred by the cost and 
the size of the complete edition of ‘Brownson’s Works,’ in 
twenty volumes, from owning and reading them, it has been 
thought likely that a small book of extracts containing that 
writer’s views on questions of great interest would be accepta- 
ble. In this busy age, also, men have not, or fancy they have 
not, time to read anything larger than a small duodecimo; and 
although it is impossible to make extracts from any author of 
the first order of genius that will not suffer by being torn from 
their connections, and consequently the author is placed at a 
disadvantage before the public, yet the spread of sound princi- 
ples on the subjects embraced in this volume seems important 
enough to warrant the undertaking.” These words are from the 
preface of the volume before us. They are true and wise. For 
the very reasons stated by Major Brownson his present work will 
prove most acceptable. During the past eighteen months the 
writer of this notice has entered the libraries of some twenty or 
more of his friends, in various parts of the country, chiefly those 
of clergymen, and in many of them he has seen the complete 
works of Brownson. A natural question has been, Do you read 


* Literary, Scientific, and Political Views of Orestes A. Brownson. Selected from his 
works by Henry F. Brownson. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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Brownson? And the answer has invariably been, Yes, and with 
profit always. Sometimes the question was put in these words: 
Have you read all of Brownson? An expression was at once 
visible on the face of the party addressed which showed that a 
foolish question had been asked. Indicating that your question - 
was fair and earnest, you were answered by being asked, How and 
when could I, busy as I am with the cares of a parish, have 
had time to read twenty volumes, and read anything else? Major 
Brownson is right. Men have not, or fancy they have not, time 
to read anything larger than a duodecimo. In nine cases out of 
ten it is more fact than fancy. But Dr. Brownson is much read 
nevertheless. His works to those who have the means to pos- 
sess them are reference books of great value, and his authority 
on most subjects of which he treats is of great weight. One 
clergyman to whom the question, ‘‘ Have you read all of Brown- 
son,” was put, answered, “No, and do not expect to. But I often 
read him. In the evening, when I feel that I will not be inter- 


>? 
rupted, I take down a volume at random, and read with very 
great delight whatever I happen on.” This may be a very inex- 


act method, but it is the way of busy people. So this volume 
of extracts will prove valuable. It will serve as a sort of index 
to the complete works, for from the extracts one will be induced 
to go to the original for thorough information on the subject in 
hand. The book is sure to go into a second edition. When it 
does we suggest that not only the volume from which the ex- 
tract is taken be indicated, but also the title of the work, essay, 
or review. The extracts are ample and to the point, and are ar- 
ranged under the following captions: “ Literature, Education, 
The Sciences, The United States, Political Economy, Civil and 
Religious Liberty, Philosophy, Philosophy of the Supernatural,” 
making in all a volume of some four hundred pages of closely 
printed matter. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


N the cozy parlor of a most successful Catholic writer a party of friends met 
| about a year ago to talk over the prospects of the Catholic Reading Circle 
movement. The conversation was turned into a sort of guessing bee when the 
question was asked: ‘‘ How many Catholics have written books of fiction?” Every 
one agreed, after mentioning many names, that the total number would hardly 
exceed one hundred. The Columbian Reading Union is now prepared to furnish 
a list of over two hundred Catholic writers of fiction, whose complete works 
would make a collection of about one thousand volumes. After many plans of 
arrangement had been tried and discarded, it was finally decided to limit the list 
to those story-writers and novelists whose names could be found on the title-page 
of a book; hence the names of many who have written exquisite stories for THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD and other publications could not be included. By the meth- 
ods of co-operation which we have encouraged, this list can be fully completed if 
each one who perceives any omission will promptly send the information to the 
Columbian Reading Union, 


For the tedious work involved in the preparation of the list of fiction-writers 
we are indebted to the Rev. John Talbot Smith. To him it was a labor of love 
for the sadly-neglected makers of our Catholic literature. He makes no attempt 
to disguise his indignation in pointing out some of the errors of catalogue-makers 
and publishers, who send forth books which are not as the authors wrote them; 
change titles, and make translations appear as original works, in many cases omit- 
ting even to mention the name of the author. Many stories have appeared whose 
authors are unknown. The Catholic Publication Society Co. deserves honorable 
mention for unrewarded efforts to classify accurately the works produced for the 
Catholic book-trade in the United States. Next in merit are the catalogues issued 
by Messrs. Benziger Brothers. 

For the present we cannot undertake, for want of funds, to send this new list 
of Catholic writers of fiction free of cost to educational institutions. Only those 
who have paid one dollar for the year 1893 are entitled to the lists published by 
the Columbian Reading Union. No generous benefactor has yet appeared this 
year to pay the expense of sending our documents gratuitously to public libra- 
ries. Our efforts for the diffusion of good literature are limited by the funds at 
our disposal. We hope the friends of the movement in the past will promptly 
send a substantial proof of their continued interest in our work for Catholic liter- 


ature. 
* * x 


The experiment of a Catholic Summer-School proved very successful at New 
London, Conn., where the first session was held in August, 1892. Since that 
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time the question of a permanent location has been much discussed, and several 
places where inducements were offered were visited by members of the General 
Council. Every proposal was maturely considered before the site near Platts- 
burgh was finally accepted. The future home of the Summer-School, known at 
present as the Armstrong Farm, is beautifully located on Lake Champlain three 
miles south of Plattsburgh, and contains four hundred and fifty acres of land. 
There is about one mile of lake-front, and a large section of wooded land which 
can easily be transformed into a classic grove. The property includes the Bluff 
Point quarry, from which the United States government took stone to build the 
breakwater on Lake Champlain. There is a military post near by which the gov- 
ernment is improving at a cost of $250,000, The Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
has a station near the property. There are several buildings on the estate which 
can be utilized. The estate was purchased by the citizens of Plattsburgh and the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company for $36,000, and given in fee simple to 
the Catholic Summer-School. For the purposes of next summer’s school the free 
use is offered of the Plattsburgh Opera House, the High School building, and the 
Normal School. 

The Catholic Summer-School is now organized under a charter granted by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York, so that its property will 
be exempt from taxation, and it will have authority to award diplomas. The 


reneral Council of the trustees is limited to twenty-five, of whom five must be 





business men. The remainder is made up of clergymen and professional men. 
At a recent meeting the Hon. John D. Crimmins, of New York; Major John 
Byrne, of New York; J. M. Mertens, of Syracuse; the Hon. John B. Riley, of 
Plattsburgh, and Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, of Boston, were elected to membership. 

The officers of the association are: President, the Rev. James F. Loughlin, 
D.D., of Philadelphia ; First Vice-President, Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J.,of New York; 
Second Vice-President, George Parsons Lathrop, of New London; Treasurer, the 
Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., of Worcester, Mass.; Secretary, Warren E. 
Mosher, of Youngstown, O.; Chairman of Board of Studies, the Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P. ; Chairman of the Committee on Audits, George E. Hardy, of 
New York. 

The Committee on Finance, which has charge of the property, consists of 
George Parsons Lathrop, of New London; the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., of 
Worcester, Mass.; Major John Byrne, of New York; Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, of 
Boston, and W. R. Claxton, of Philadelphia. 

The Executive Committee, which has supreme control of the work of the 
school, consists of seven members appointed by the Council. 

* * 

Those who attended the school last summer have been anxiously awaiting 
the announcement of the programme for the second session. This programme has 
not yet been fully completed, but in deference to the many urgent requests the 
Board of Studies have consented to make a statement through their chairman, 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, of the plans thus far considered. 

Six regular courses, to include at least thirty lectures, have been outlined on 
the following subjects: Educational epochs, philosophy of history, science and 
religion, literature, ethical problems, and mental philosophy. Final arrangements 
for these lectures cannot be completed until the next regular meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council. Negotiations are under way, however, to secure Rev. P. A. Halpin, 
S.J., Vice-President of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York City, for the course 
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on ethical problems; Brother Azarias, of the De La Salle Institute, New York 
City, for the course on educational epochs ; Charles Warren Stoddard, of the Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C., for the course on literature; Rev. J. A. Zahm, 
C.S.C., of the Notre Dame University, Indiana, for the course on science and reli- 
gion ; Rev. J. A. Doonan, S.J., of Boston College, for the course on mental philos- 
ophy, and Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., of London, editor of Ze Month, for the course 
on the philosophy of history. 

An invitation has been sent also to Brother Potamian, of the Christian 
Brothers’ College at Tooting, England, who is recognized as one of the highest 
living authorities on electrical subjects. In union with the editor of Eugineering, 
he prepared a standard work on the recent developments of electrical science. He 
received the degree of doctor of science from the London University, and was the 
first Catholic thus honored by an English university since the Reformation. 

In addition to these distinguished names for the regular courses many promi- 
nent specialists are expected for the lectures on miscellaneous topics. Among 
them are Agnes Repplier ; Agnes L. Sadlier; Judge Robinson, of Yale University ; 
George Parsons Lathrop, of New London, Conn.; Revs. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., 
editor of Zhe Catholic World; J]. L. O’Neil, O.P., former editor of the Rosary 
Magazine ; T. J. Conaty, D.D., editor of the Home and School Magazine; J.H. 
McMahon, of the New York Cathedral; D. J. O’Sullivan, of St. Albans, Vt., and 
William Livingston, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, N.Y. Arrangements are 
also in progress for a series of illustrated lectures by Messrs. Thomas H. Cum- 


mings and Donald Downie. 


The General Council decided unanimously to adopt the report presented at 
the recent meeting of that body, providing for the appointment of a women’s 
committee of five members, to act in conjunction with the Board of Studies. This 
auxiliary committee is intended to prepare plans for securing the active co-opera- 


i 
1 


tion of Reading Circles and other organizations, especially devoted to the inter- 
ests of women. Except during the 
on by letter. The secretary of the committee will prepare a detailed report for 


the Board of Studies on all matters calculated to protect women’s interests at the 


time of the session, this work will be carried 


Summer-School. 

For 1893 the following ladies have been invited to act on this committee: 
Miss K. G. Broderick and Miss A. T. Horgan, of New York City; Miss E. C. 
Cronyn, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss E. Gaffney, of Rochester, N. Y., and Miss E. A. 
McMahon, Secretary, of Boston, Mass. 

At the New London session women teachers and members of Reading 
Circles attended in large numbers, representing New York, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Georgia, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, Louisiana, California, 
Missouri, the District of Columbia, and Nova Scotia. This list shows the wide- 
spread interest that was taken in the Summer-School. 

The object of the Catholic Summer-School is to foster intellectual culture in 
harmony with Christian faith by means of lectures and special courses on univer- 
sity extension lines, conducted by competent instructors, while at the same time 
combining healthful recreation and profitable entertainment. On this line of 
principle and of thought tne Catholic Summer-School proposes to offer to its 
students, young and old, abundant instruction in the various departments of 
knowledge. The spontaneous demand which arose for something of this kind 
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met with hearty approval from high dignitaries of the Church in the United States 
and aroused much interest among laymen and clerics. 

The plan adopted for the Summer-School does not conflict with existing edu- 
cational institutions. It does not aim, nor does it advertise, to fill the wants pro- 
vided for by colleges and universities, but, on the contrary, is intended to be a 
helpful auxiliary to them, besides doing a special work exclusively its own. In 
conjunction with the Reading-Circle movement, it will fill the wants of those who 
have completed the college course, and of those who never had nor expect to 
have an opportunity for a college course. It is for persons in professional and 
private life, graduates and under-graduates, for those who are ambitious in every 
walk of life to teach and to learn. 

* 

Miss Katharine E. Conway, of the Boston Pz/ot, had a large audience at 
Cathedral Hall, Rochester, N. Y., to hear her admirable paper on “ The Christian 
Gentlewoman and the Social Apostolate.” Rev. T. A. Hendricks presided. The 
members of the Catholic Reading Circles were present in large numbers to testify 
their appreciation of one whose work at Boston has strengthened the Reading- 
Circle movement throughout the United States. We never felt in sympathy with 
the theory which would restrain women of acknowledged ability from expressing 
their thoughts on public questions in the home circle and in social gatherings. 
Under competent management there is also a work to be done by women, and for 
the advancement of women’s interests, from the public platform, whether their 

itterances be called readings or lectures. After reading carefully the reports of 
Miss Conway’s paper in the Rochester papers, kindly sent to us by a vigilant cor- 
respondent, we feel our convictions on this matter very much strengthened. In 
many places Catholic women are deprived of some of the best thoughts from 
nkers of their own sex, on account of fanciful objections to women appearing 





to speak on public occasions. 

The Rochester Unzon and Advertiser states that, although making no pre- 
tension to oratory, Miss Conway has a pleasing and expressive voice easily heard, 
so distinct is her enunciation. She dwelt on the influence of women in various 
spheres. In her opinion public life is not generally for woman, and she manifested 
no sympathy for female suffragists. Numerous instances of the influence of wo- 
men on affairs of state, society, and religion were given in which she showed that 
these influences were exerted primarily in the domestic circle, where there was no 
loss of womanly character. On the question of a college education for girls Miss 
Conway’s opinion was that it is all right for girls with college heads. There are 
a few women, she believed, fitted perhaps for professional life; but for most women 
the home is their proper place. Where one woman, by years of study and prepara- 
tion, has attained a position of public influence, a hundred others, untried and un- 
prepared, are rewarded with indifferent success at the expense of a life of useful- 
ness in domestic circles. The biographies of such women, which appear in pa- 
pers that thrive on human vanity, give an idea of the cheap and spectacular noto- 
riety which has, in some minds, taken away dignity and comfort. 

The regeneration of society will not come from club life, but from quiet, 
painstaking domesticity. When girls get out of college they should not forget 
home and its duties. Their standard should be the perfection of womanhood 
which is better than to be greatest in music, literature, or art. A happy home of 
virtue and blessedness surpasses the highest worldly fame ever won by women 
The-women who have wielded the greatest influence in the world were the women 
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of the salons. Their power lay in the natural charm of highly developed woman- 
hood. While there are men who quote Byron and Moore on women, there were 
never so many men who stood ready to encourage women as there are to-day. 
She is the dispenser of material and spiritual encouragement. In the morning 
call, the reception, and the dinner party her influence for good lies in generous 
and cultured hospitality. 

* 


How to Study is the title of a small pamphlet by a professor at Niagara Uni- 
in a letter to Father Downing, C.M., says 


versity, New York. Bishop Spalding, 
it will be “a great help to students.” Bishop Ryan approves it in these words: 
“ The application of this method of study will assist the memory, and help to de- 
patent remedies, which will not be 


velop all the powers of the mind.” So many 


given out for public investigation, are now in vogue, that we are disposed to wel- 
} 


come a learned professor who insists that undivided attention is the best aid to 


memory, and that the mind can be trained to habitual attention by reason and 


common sense. His method is plain and simple by question and answer. Having 


stated that a good memory is absolutely necessary to attain success in study, he 
proceeds as follows: 

“Memory is the recalling of a past mental zmpression ; but there can be 
hence, when no attention has been 


no mental impression without attention; 
You cannot take money out of your 


paid, there is zothing to be remembered. 
pocket if there is no money in it. You cannot recall a mental impression when no 
impression has been made on the mind. 

“Q, But do I not remember some things to which I paid but little attention ? 

_ + A. You m just in proportion as you paid attention. If you 
were only half-attentive, you can only half-remember. Many people injure their 
memories by paying only partial attention ; they expect memory to recall dzs¢znc?- 
/y an impression which was zzdzstznct/y made. 

“Q. Can you more clearly explain the meaning of the mental impression ? 

“A, Yes; after having steadfastly gazed upon Niagara Falls you easily re- 
member this wonderful scene, because, while you were looking at the Falls your 
undivided attention imprinted upon your mind a vivid picture, a photograph, a 
‘mental impression.’ You do not remember the people you met at the Falls, be- 
cause, although you saw them, your slight attention to them left on your mind 
only a weas impression which soon faded out. 

“Q, Can you give some illustrations of the effects of undivided attention ? 

“A. Yes. The’sun’s rays are so powerful when brought to a point by the sun- 
glass, they will kindle a fire ; so when the powers of the mind are brought together 
by undivided attention, they make a more vivid and lasting impression. The 
flume collects the wayward waters of a river and puts them to good use. Undi- 
vided attention utilizes the powers of the mind by directing them into one channel. 
Undivided attention may be illustrated by the funnel which controls and unites 
streams of fluid which would otherwise be scattered and wasted.” 

A copy of this excellent pamphlet may be obtained for five cents ; 100 copies, 
$3 ; 200 copies, $5. Send remittance with order to the Treasurer of Niagara 
University, Niagara County, N. Y. 

Mt. BA, 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. . 


, ; ie CATHOLIC WORLD has earnestly contended for the princi- 


ple of Home Rule in Ireland. Its many and vigorous arti- 
cles during the past decade have done not a little to mould 
public opinion in favor of a large and generous effort to read- 
just the differences between the two countries. With considera- 
ble pleasure it joins in the general congratulations expressed at 
the universally accepted measure of Home Rule offered by Mr. 
Gladstone. The bill is a wonderful monument to the genius, 
perseverance, and historical insight of the great statesman who 
has played the chief part in its construction. 

It may have a stormy time before it, but it is certain to 
There is no section of Irish Nationalists, 
call themselves what they will, who will be bold enough or 
unpatriotic enough to attack it. Subject to amendments in 
some detail, it is frankly accepted by all. This is in itself a 
splendid augury, not only for the prospects of the bill, but for 
the no less serious problem of the-future peace and progress of 
a long vexed and unhappy country. 

In the able paper of George McDermot the only real objec- 
tion as yet offered to the bill is effectually answered. 

Father Ryder’s article on “ Modern Biblical Criticism 
be read with a great deal of interest in view of the many dis- 
cussions among scholars as to the limits of “ Inspiration.” 
Among the sects higher criticism has almost demolished the last 
stronghold of their faith, and in the contention as to how far 
the divine responsibility extends many have entirely thrown 
aside the Sacred Book. 

Father Ryder, with all his deep learning and theological acu- 
men, gives us a luminous exposition of the Catholic position. 
The present article will be followed by another itis with the 
vexed question of the “ Obiter dicta.” 


y~ 


triumph in the end. 





”? 


will 





> 


Christian Reid’s vivid description of the wonderful “ Valen- 
ciana Mine,” with its enormous output of silver, with its mag- 
nificent stairway leading for two thousand feet into the bowels 
of the earth, with its twenty-eight miles of underground. pas- 
sages, reads like a tale of the Arabian Nights. The /atzo process 
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of reducing the ore seems quaint in comparison with our modern 
stamp-mill, but it is doubtful if any better process for a certain 


class of ore has ever been invented. 
~———— 


The interesting narrative taken from the Journal of the 
Sisters living at the Arctic Circle will induce many a gener- 
ous one to bestow on them a little of what we enjoy so much 
living within the pale of civilization. They are now enduring 
as best they can the dreadful colds of an Alaskan winter. It 
will be July before they get the first news from the civilized 
world. The boat that leaves San Francisco in June should 
carry some generous donation from THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


readers. 
i cae etn 


CORRIGENDA. 


For Arminians, on page 748, line 25, read Armenians. 


For Driado, page 748, line 32, read Driedo. 


For test., page 748, line 12, read lect. 
For quod, page 752, line 32, read quoad. 


For encourage, page 753, line 21, read envisage. 
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